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Wuewn I left Pest for G in the middle of last November to be 
present at the elections, there was a spell of exceptionally cold weather. 
I therefore thought it advisable to hire, at the rate of 60 kreutzers, 
Austrian currency, per diem, a warm Hungarian dunda, or pelisse, 
lined with wolf’s skin. This prictice of hiring a dunda for a journey 
is very common among such classes as live in towns, and are not in 
the constant habit of travelling in all sorts of weather. Such an 
article of clothing is not merely very expensive—ein ganzes capital, 
as they say here—but also very cumbersome and unwieldly. Not 
only is it of no use in summer, but even in the cold of winter it is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to walk in one. The bunda I got on 
this occasion covered me from above the ears to below the ancles, and 
in this armour I felt safe against all the assaults of King Frost, even 
when sitting in the ight open waggon (a truly Scythian conveyance) 
in which so much of one’s travelling has to be done in Hungary. 
The traveller who goes from Pest to G has the choice before him 
of going by railway or by steamer. He will in most cases prefer, as 
T did, the latter, as thereby he gains in comfort without losing in 
time. Railways in this part of the world are so few that they are 
not subject to the least shade of wholesome competition, and their 
trains, which, as a general rule, start only once in the twenty-four 
hours, are as deliberate in their movements as the slowest on the 
Great Eastern line in their slowest days. The Government has 
further aggravated the matter by requiring the lines to be laid down 
in all sorts of curves and zigzags out of a regard to “ strategical con- 
siderations.” Thus it takes about the same time to go by train or 
by stage-coach from Pest to Miskolez, a town which in the palmy 
days of Popish independence was an important emporium for Tokay 
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and other Hungarian wines, and still boasts of a well-to-do popula- 
tion of 30,000 inhabitants. 

When I had arrived at G my friend X. said, “The voting for 
the different elections in the county takes place all on the same day ; 
you must, therefore, choose at which one of them you will be present, 
and after that is over you will have plenty of time to return and see 
the borough election if you are so inclined.” As I anticipated that 
the election at T would be the one most hotly contested, I deter- 
mined to proceed thither, and Mr. X. accordingly introduced me to 
the secretary, or, as he is here styled, the notary, of the “ deputation,” 
charged with the conduct of the election. The permanent com- 
mittee, in whose hands, as I have explained in my former papers, 
is at present vested de jure, though not de facto, the administration 
of the county, elect out of their own number a so-called “ central 
committee,” of which the constitutionally elected al-ispdny is ex 
officio president. This “central committee” is entrusted with the 
carrying out of all matters connected with the election, such as the 
registration of voters for instance. I must here observe, as a point 
in which Hungarian practice differs from English, that this regis- 
tration takes place only before an election, and especially with reference 
to that particular election. The laws of 1848 direct that this registra- 
tion, or conscriptio, as it is called, must begin at the soonest twe..‘y- 
one days, at the latest thirty days, after the proclamation of ‘he 
election. During fourteen days the work of registering, or con- 
scribing, the qualified voters is carried on by a “deputation,” which 
travels for that purpose from village to village throughout the whole 
district. Then a space of three or four days must intervene between 
the completion of the list and the actual day of election, in order to 
allow of objections being made against its correctness, which objec- 
tions are heard, and either approved of or quashed by the “central 
committee’ sitting in the county town. Before the Diet meets the 
only appeal against the decisions of this body lies to the Minister of 
the Interior. As, however, there is at present no Hungarian ministry 
in existence, all parties concerned have agreed to consider the Statthal- 
terei (Concilium Locum tenentie), or Council of Lieutenancy, as filling 
the place of a Minister of the Interior. The “central committee,” 
having charge of the elections in all the electoral districts within the 
county, how many soever they be, sends out separate “ deputations ” 
to each of them. Each “deputation” consists normally of three 
members—a president, a vice-president, and a notary. Each of these 
officers may, however, be represented by a substitute, or assisted 
by an adjunct. The “deputation” has to report directly to the 
“central committee,” and is responsible to that body, subject to the 
further appeal to the Minister, as above mentioned. 

The principle involved at the contest at T 
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admits of being easily made intelligible to the English reader, and I 
may as well state it briefly before I proceed to make him acquainted 
with the new friends I made at the election. Just at the time 
when politicians, desirous of figuring in Pest as deputies, were 
beginning to sound their friends and neighbours as to their chances 
of success, while parties and constituencies were looking out for fit 
representatives, an important and decisive step was taken by one, 
from whose hands, I think I may venture to say, the apple of discord 
was not expected. The venerable Cardinal- Archbishop of Esztergom, 
the Prince-Primate of all Hungary, addressed a pastoral to his flock, 
in which he called to their remembrance the zeal which had been 
displayed at the last elections in 1861 by persons who did not belong 
to the one only saving Church in carrying out the election of can- 
didates of their own way of thinking in religious matters. The 
venerable prelate reminded the faithful of the danger to which the 
Church would be exposed if such persons were again to display the 
same zeal with a like success, and of the disgrace which would fall 
upon a Catholic nation—the nation which in other days had pyro- 
duced such saints as St. Stephen, St. Imre, and St. Ladislaus—if they 
were to allow themselves to be represented by men who, whatever 
might be their other qualifications, were without the pale of the 
Church. He therefore exhorted all the faithful to exert themselves 
in all electoral districts in carrying the elections of Catholic candi- 
dates wherever such presented themselves, and, where “ a-Catholic”’ 
candidates were already in the field, it called on true sons of the 
Church to come forward to oppose them. 

It would indeed be a libel on a body which contains so many good 
patriots as the Roman Catholic clergy to assert that they all took 
part in the half-political, half-religious agitation which followed the 
publication of this pastoral. Still this agitation was sufficiently 
general to excite a very extensive dissatisfaction on the part both of 
the educated Catholic laity, and of the Protestants. The portion of 
the pastoral which especially irritated the latter was the assertion 
with which it opened, and on which its whole argument was based— 
to wit, that the Protestants had in 1861 shown a spirit of religious 
exclusiveness by always supporting, and, where they were able, 
carrying ouly Protestant candidates. A number of letters from dif- 
ferent parts of the country forthwith appeared in the columns of the 
Hon (country, fatherland), written to prove that in this or that 
district the Protestants were either in an actual majority, or from a 
combination of circumstances virtually commanded the clection, and 
had none the less given their support to a Catholic candidate. In 
private life, too, I had often to listen to most animated—I had almost 
written most violent—debates as to which party felt, or exhibited, 
the most intolerance. In spite of the greater vehemence with which 
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my Calvinist. friends argued, or shall T say on account of it, T still 
inclined to the opinion I formed on this subject during my first visit 
to the country. This was that although the amount of tolerance, or 
indifference, call it what we will, which prevails among the Hun- 
garian Calvinists is much greater than would be generally approved 
of in England, yet a still greater amount prevails among the Hun- 
garian Catholics. Nor is the cause of this fur to seck. A’ sincere 
belicf in some strong distinctive tenet is necessary to all religious 
intolerance. Now, although a large proportion of my Ilungarian 
friends are Catholies, and many of them very devout ones, fulfilling, 
as far as a stranger can judge, all their religious duties, yet T do 
not recollect. in the behaviour of any of them any sign of their con- 
sidering cither myself or their Protestant: neighbours without. the 
pile of salvation, On the other hand, the Calvinists certainly do 
helieve, and they are occasionally so impolite as to parade this belief 
in society, that the worship of the Church of Rome is a scarcely 
modified idolatry, at variance with Scripture and common sense. 
Besides which, [ have found among the Hungarian Calvinists that 
undefinable assumption of intellectual superiority which their co- 
religionists assume all over the world whenever their attention is 
turned towards the errors of the “poor benighted Papists;”’ than 
which IT can conceive few things more galling. 

Still, in spite of everything, the professors of the two religions 
contrive for the most part to live in peace and amity with cach other. 
A proof of this is afforded by the great: number of mixed marriages, 
in which the wile is generally the Catholic ;—at least such has been 
the tenor of my experience, and [T have sought to explain the fact 
by the inequality of the law regulating the education of the offspring 
of such unions. When the husband is a Catholie, all the children 
must be brought up as such; where, however, the husband is a 
Protestant, he is a//oned to bring up the sons in his own faith, while 
the daughters must follow the religion of their mother. T have often 
been an inmate of houses in which the mistress receives the parish 
priest or the monk from a neighbouring convent as a frequent and 
honoured guest, fasts upon Friday and during Advent and Lent, 
goes regularly to mass, &c., &e., and yet lives in perfect conjugal 
harmony with her heretic husband, and conscientiously abstains 
from all attempts to influence the faith of her heretic sons. Where 
such attempts are made, [ have found them made by the Protestant 
party, which has contrived to evade the provisions of the law and the 
vigilance of the priest, neither of which present in this country any 
really insuperable obstacle to a determined parent blessed with a 
compliant or indifferent spouse. On the other hand I have known 
one instance in which a Catholic lady, judicially separated from an 
eccentric and ill-conditioned husband, belonging to a well-known 
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fumily among the Calvinists, but who had put the finishing stroke 
to his previous strange conduct by apostatizing to Catholicism— 
scandal said from interested motives—actually exerting herself to 
prevent his carrying his young sons over with him to what had thus 
become their common Church. 

Amongst such a people it may be easily imagined that the Primate’s 
pastoral was received with great indignation by the large majority of 
the Catholic gentry, who were indeed more irritated by it than their 
Protestant brethren. As patriots they were especially indignant at 
the attempt thus made to divide into two hostile camps the defenders 
of a common country ; that at the very moment when the calmest 
deliberation was required, men’s minds should be inflamed and their 
reason disturbed by an appeal to their religious feelings. It was an 
additional aggravation that such an attempt had been made by one, 
from whose great age and exalted station a wiser and sounder course 
of policy was to be expected, especially when they remembered the 
enthusiastic loyalty (the expression is scarcely too strong) which had 
been manifested by persons of all classes and all creeds towards this 
same old man in 1861. But besides that they condemned, as patriots, 
the step taken by the chief pastor of their Church, they also resented, 
as Catholic laymen, what they considered an encroachment on the 
part of the clergy on matters lying without their peculiar sphere. 
The texts, “Render to Cisar the things which are Crosar’s,’” and 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” were freely quoted. Surely 
they, the “nobles” of Hungary, the hereditary defenders of her 
liberties, might be trusted to elect the national senate, or to guide 
the mass of their fellow-countrymen in their choice. At any rate 
they did not choose in this matter to submit to the dictation, or even 
the advice, of the lords spiritual, who, it was now remembered, had 
often shown a disposition to be subservient to the Court, and to 
embrace with cagerness all sorts of anti-national importations from 
Germany. 

Such was the state of feeling just before the last elections, and such 
the sentiments which | either heard in conversation around me, or 
picked out of the provincial correspondence which at that time filled 
so large a space in the daily papers of Pest. The county of G—— 
was one of those in which these feelings were especially aroused. 
Not only are both the Bishop and the Chapter of G—— among the 
richest in Itingary, but three wealthy monastic Orders, the Bene- 
dictines, the Cistercians, and the Pramonstratensians, have large 
landed estates in the county. The other proprietors are for the most 
part small, nor do the Protestants of both denominations make up 
more than a fourth part of the population of the county and borough 
together. Yet, in spite of all these grounds for expecting an 
ascendency of conservative and clerical influences, out of the four 
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deputies returned by these two municipalities in 1861, two were 
Protestants, and all four were, or were supposed to be, decidedly 
liberal, if not ultra, in their political views. This time, however, the 
clergy determined to put forth all their might, and, as will be seen, 
they were to some extent successful. 

The laws of 1848 direct that in appointing the polling place of a 
district especial regard is to be had to a central position, and facility 
of communication with the whole of the district. I ought, by-the- 
bye, to mention that in no case can there be more than one polling 
place, or indeed than one polling-booth, in a district ; and in order 
that an election should be legal, the votes must be received uninter- 
ruptedly as long as electors continue to present themselves. Thus 
if night falls before their work is over, the Deputation must continue 
it through the night, as to adjourn it till the morning would 
invalidate the whole. According to the Hungarian way of looking 
at it, such adjournment would be equivalent to shutting the door in 
the face of a qualified elector, and thus curtailing his legal rights. 
In many cases it would be very inconvenient for a peasant to call again 
the next day. There were instances during the late elections, where 
the voting went on until two o’clock in the morning, and in the 
other contested election in the county of G—— it was eleven o’clock 
at night before the result was proclaimed. As in consequence of these 
arrangements the main point to be considered in fixing on a polling 
place is accessibility to the whole constituency, many of them are 
little places of no other importance. T is a case in point. Even 
in Hungary it bears only the title of a village, and in that country 
many places are called towns which we in England should consider 
as Villages. It is a large straggling labyrinth of cottages, most of 
them substantial and comfortable, with a broad highroad running 
right through it. The population is estimated at 2,000 souls. As 
is generally the case with Magyar villages, the population belong to 
different religious denominations ; which fact is made evident to the 
outward eye by its two churches, one Catholic, and the other Lutheran. 
The former is comfortably situated in the midst of the village, the 

atter lies outside. Originally it stood in the very centre, but Maria 
Theresa, a very religious lady, who from a tender solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of her subjects, waged during her long reign of forty 
years a cautious but continuous war against the heresies of Pro- 
testantism and the schism of the Greek Church, erdained that though 
the former might retain their churches, these were not to stand 
within the village bounds. T- was one of the places in which the 
Lutherans were so weak or their opponents so powerful, that the 
ordinance was carried into effect. The former site of the church was 
still marked by the belfry which was left standing. Thus the bells 
of the Protestants sounded in the midst of the houses, and at their 
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summons the congregation trooped out to their isolated house of 
prayer. These facts were communicated to me by the esperes, an 
officer in the Protestant churches’ corresponding to our archdeacon. 
It was at his house that I dined on the day of the election. But I 
am anticipating. 

As I mentioned above, the “ deputation ” sent out by the “ central 
committee” to conduct an election, consists nominally of three per- 
sons—a president, a vice-president, and a notary. The president on 
this occasion was indisposed, and consequently represented by a sub- 
stitute, a gentleman with whom I did not become so well acquainted 
as with he other members. The morning after my arrival at G . 
I started with the notary in his light, open waggon, each of us 
wrapped up in our w olfskin bundas, the his puszta, distant about half 
an hour’s drive from the village of T He was a quiet, sensible 
Protestant, who had not long married a young wife and built a new 
house, and had a young family springing up around him. In the 
afternoon we were joined by the vice-president, who slept, as I did, 
at the lonely farm. He, be it observed, was a Catholic. He was 
taller than the Hungarians generally are, but to the full as broad- 
shouldered and stout-limbed as any of them. But the physical 
peculiarity, which displayed itself to most advantage at the election, 
was the power and endurance of his lungs. Although, after a long 
day’s work, shouting out the names of about 1,800 voters, and occa- 
sionally explaining with some acerbity of language, to a confused 
peasant, what he was expected to do or say, he assured us that “ die 
Brust ist schon beim Teufel,” he did it in such a loud, gruff tone of 
voice, that it was impossible to believe him. 

The “deputation ” are technically supposed to be quite impartial 
as regards the two candidates. In the present case, although I 
weitien saw nor heard of anything which could be construed into an 
act of unfairness, the ‘ ‘ deputation ” did not take the useless trouble 
to disguise their sympathies in favour of my Protestant friend, the 
former representative of the district in 1861. In this respect the 
vice-president, though a Catholic, was as decided as any one of them. 
This was the more interesting because I found that his opinions were 
to a great measure conservative, and even what many persons in 
England would call anti-liberal. Such, for instance, were his ideas 
as to the necessity of keeping a tight hold upon the peasant, whom, 
however, he admitted to have a strong, sound, natural sense of jus- 
tice. His philosophy on this point was summed up in one sentence, 
which he delivered with regard to the management of the Hungarian 
common soldier. ‘ An officer,” said he, “who understands a leant 
will always beat him when he deserves it, and will beat him severely ; 
but he will take care first of all to ascertain clearly whether he has 
deserved it or not.” 
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After this gentleman had come over from his own house on the 
edge of the district to stay at the notary’s, it was determined to call 
on the candidate, who lived in the village, which we forthwith pro- 
ceeded to do. The open waggon was again brought out, with its pair 
of active, little Hungarian horses; cigars were lighted, our wolfskin 
pelisses again hung around us, and away we rattled. When I use 
the word “ candidate,” I probably give the reader an entirely mis- 
taken idea of the gentleman’s character and conduct. On our arrival 
we had to wait some time before he appeared, for he was busy— 
measuring oats in the granary. One of us compared him to Cincin- 
natus ; nor was the comparison inapposite. If the senate sent for 
him to save Rome, well, he would do his honest best to save her ; till 
then, he preferred attending to his little farm. I conversed with 
him about the probability of his success on the morrow, about the sup- 
port which had been promised him, and such-like things. But I 
found him not merely calm, almost indifferent on the subject, but to 
a great extent ignorant. He said: “The Protestants who will vote 
for me to-morrow I know, because I am accustomed to meet them in 
the consistory ; but I do not know the Catholics who will vote for 
me. These gentlemen are good enough to interest themselves in my 
election, and to canvass for me ; but I myself have not asked a single 
Catholic for his vote.” 

This indifference was not at all affected or assumed. If he left his 
property to go and live as a deputy at Pest, he would certainly gain 
no pecuniary advantage for himself; and, as he belonged to the 
“ Left,’—not to say the “extreme Left,’—he entertained little or 
no hopes of any fair terms being obtained from the Emperor’s 
government. ‘To what end, then, should he disturb the even tenor 
of his daily life? Meanwhile, he showed us a rambling diatribe 
against him which was being circulated by the opposite party. Its 
purport may be summed up in the text quoted at the outset, multi 
sunt antichristi. Apropos of this squib, I observed that it was easy 
for me to imagine the sort of arguments which the priests brought 
against his re-election, but what I wanted to know was what 
sort of arguments his supporters could use in his favour which 
could be adapted to the understanding of a Catholic peasant. 
The best answer I could get to my question was the somewhat 
vague one given by the vice-president, who said : “ Die Intelligenz 
emponirt dem Bauer ;” that is, the peasant is affected, or impressed, by 
the opinion of the educated classes. I believe that is about the truth 
of the matter. The strongest argument which a richer landed pro- 
prietor can use to a poorer landed proprictor, is that of the commu- 
nity of their interests. I once put a similar question to a Transyl- 
vanian count, whose answer was substantially this: “I say to him, 
‘Thou seest that I live from my land, my farm, as thou dost from 
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thine; if it were for thy interest to elect a man who would go to 
Vienna, much more would it be mine; if thereby thou wouldst have 
less taxes to pay those fellows, I should be much more relieved, inas- 
much as my farm is much greater than thine ; if, now, thou art fool 
enough to follow the advice of the officials who are paid by the 
Germans, rather than my example, do so.’”” Of course it is only a 
man, of whose pecuniary independence and superior information the 
peasant has no doubt, and who, besides, has interests obviously identical 
with his own, that can speak to him in this tone with effect. Next to 
the landlord, he has most confidence in the priest or the pastor, as the 
ase may be; but of the government official, the lawyer, the shop- 
keeper, and the Jewish wool or corn factor, he has an extreme dis- 
trust. They are people who dwell in towns, levy executions, and 
grow rich upon bargains made with him, in which, he shrewdly sus- 
pects, he comes off second best. 

Again, as was observed to me with respect to the present agitation, 
even the peasant is not so crass as not to see the glaring impropriety 
of painting up Diescrtessék Jézus Krisztus (Jesus Christ be glorified) 
over the door of a pothouse where wine is given away in return for 
promised votes. Altogether the impression produced upon me was 
that the clergy had made a great’ mistake in trying to ride rough- 
shod over their flocks, and to force them to vote for the clerical 
candidate, partly by denunciations from the pulpit, partly by abusing 
the opportunities of intimidation afforded by their position as large 
landholders and employers of labour. Now the feature of the Mag- 
yar’s character which especially distinguishes him from the other 
nationalities of the country is that he is nyakos (stiff-necked) ; the 
more he is driven, the more he kicks against the pricks. This obsti- 
nacy is often accompanied by a generous pride, for the Magyar 
peasant is in his own estimation an aristocrat, and ought therefore to 
behave as such. A man who held a farm under the Chapter, told 
the canvassers of the liberal party that, situated as he was, he could 
not vote on the right side; “but,” added he, “my son is free, and 
you can depend upon his vote.” However, as the day of the election 
drew near he felt so uncomfortable under the restraint of his position 
that he scraped together, as he best could, the requisite funds, went 
to the agent, paid himself out, and then voted for the liberal candi- 
date. 

A more extreme instance was next mentioned, in which the can- 
vassers of the same party invited the peasants of a certain village 
into the public-house to discuss the question over a glass of wine. 
They declined the invitation with respectful thanks, as they said 
they did not wish to have it cast in their teeth that their convictions 
were the result of the wine they had drank. Honesty, however, 
compels me to state that such extreme delicacy is very rare in Hun- 
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gary. A large measure of extraordinary hospitality is looked upon 
as one of the primal bounden duties of a candidate. The friend at 
whose puszta I stayed during the summer told me afterwards that 
though his election was unopposed, he had had an extraordinary run 
of guests of all sorts for weeks before the election, and on one occa- 
sion had had to provide ham and sausages and wine for a deputation 
of three hundred electors, who had heard, they said, a rumour to the 
effect that he did not intend to come forward, and were come to 
persuade him to do so. 

But the case over which the vice-president most chuckled was the 
answer given by a village of Swabians, or German colonists, to the 
clerical canvassers. The latter had told the peasants they must 
vote against the liberal candidate, for his party proposed to confis- 
cate the estates of the clergy. “But,” was the blunt answer, “ that 
is the very thing we want to see done.” In order to appreciate the 
point of this story, it must be remembered that, although we assa- 
ciate the ideas of Germany and Protestantism, in Hungary the case 
is exactly reversed. The greater part of these Swabian colonists were 
planted by the princes of the House of Austria in the beginning of 
the cighteenth century, after the expulsion of the Turks, and the 
suppression of a series of Protestant insurrections, followed up by an 
extensive confiscation of Protestant property, had once more made 
Catholicism dominant in the lands belonging to the crown of St. 
Stephen. Under such circumstances we may be sure that only true 
Catholics received permission to immigrate, or the government 
support and patronage necessary to tide them over the difficulties 
of the first years of their colonisation. Hence in Hungary Catho- 
licism is often called @ német vallis (the German religion), while 
Calvinism is known as @ Magyar vallés (the Wungarian religion). 
The Germans have besides the reputation of being very conserva- 
tive, and having a great respect for the powers that be. If, then, 
such men turned against the clergy, where were they to look for 
popular support ? 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the views which the peasants 
took, or might be expected to take, of the matter, because the elec- 
toral laws of 1848 have thrown the rural elections practically into 
the hands of that one class. Under the old system of labour rent, 
the landed proprictors, tax-free “nobles,” had some centuries ago 
converted a large portion of their estates into copyhold property, 
held by peasants, non-nobles subject to taxation, on condition of 
performing a certain amount of agricultural labour. In the reign of 
Maria Theresa, the government interfered to prevent the landlord 
either oppressing the taxable peasant, so as to render him unable to 
bear the burdens of the state, or (what it feared still more) resuming 
peasant land, making it “noble,” and thus withdrawing it from the 
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category of taxable property. This was the origin of the so-called 
“ Urbarium,” a survey of all peasant holdings throughout Tungary, 
in which the obligations of the peasant copyholders were severally 
defined and recorded. In 1848 Kossuth and his fellow-reformers, 
proceeding on the theory that the peasant had, by bearing so long a 
disproportionate share of the public burdens, acquired a claim on the 
state, determined to indemnify him by converting his copyhold farm 
into a frechold estate, while the landlord was to be co mpensated out 
of the public treasury. They thus created all over Hungary a large 
mass of small landed proprietors and frechold cottagers. Of this 
class all who hold land to the extent of eighteen or twenty acres are 
entitled to a vote; and in the rural districts these voters form not 
merely & majority, but an overwhelming majority. 

Next morning we all three drove over to the village, the two 
members of the deputation dropping me at the house of the espercs, 
who, after a short conversation, took me out to the end of the village, 
where we posted ourselves wpon a high bank, unencumbered with 
any pretence of a hedge, to look out for the arrival of the voters. 
They did not make their appearance till it was long past nine. 
Meantime those resident in T—— itself we re, so to say, already 
under arms, with banners flying, dressed in their holiday clothes, 
and fluttering with ribbons. Neither party had any distinctive 
colour. As each claimed to be the true, national Hungarian party, 
each bore aloft the national tricolour—red, white, and green. The 
only difference to be observed was in the names of the candidates 
inscribed on the white portion of the flag. The village of T 
in which both these gentlemen resided, was pretty evenly divided 
between the two parties, but they were severally collected before the 
public-houses which each party had engaged. 

I had now to learn that besides other distinctions between the two 
parties, there prevailed to a great degree a geographical one also. 
The broad plateau, in the centre of which stands the village of 
T , is bounded on the south-west by a range of low hills, and on 
the north-east by a river. The majority of the villages in the former 
direction had made up their minds decidedly to support the liberal 
candidate, while those along the banks of the river furnished the 
chief strength of the clericals. The Protestant clergyman had led 
me out to the wpper end of the village, being himself most interested, 
in the arrival of the strength of his own party. As I have men- 
tioned, they were rather long in coming, so that we had to wait 
about exposed to a nipping north wind. I had to amuse myself 
by watching the crowd of voters, who, in front of the inn, were 
keeping themselves warm by dancing the csdérdds, which national 
dance can be performed either with or without partners, as occasion 
serves. In the middle of the group the standard-bearers made their 
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flag-poles jump up and down and twirl about, almost as actively as any 
of them. The music of the gipsy band (an indispensable accom- 
paniment of any merrymaking in this country) was accompanied not 
merely by the clashing of the dancers’ spurs, but also by an election 
song, composed expressly for the occasion. As it enjoyed great 
popularity among the liberal peasant-electors of the county of G , 
and is a fair specimen of the Hungarian popular songs, I give it in 
full. 





““The dawn breaks o’er us anew: 
—— -—— (shall be) our deputy ; 
Of such a man haye we need; 

He will never desert us. 


‘¢The season is autumn; the flies fall; 
Hungarian, be watchful ; 
‘To such an one entrust thou the country, 
Who can stand the trial. 


‘There is nothing sweeter than honey ; 
He who loveth aught gazeth thereon ; 
TI love freedom ; 

(is) my deputy. 





“*To Pest goeth the steamship ; 
There is now need of the words of sense ; 
— -—— (shall be) our deputy ; 
Of such a man haye we need.” 


At last the watchers on the mound raised the ery, “They come! 
they come!” Along the two roads which traversed the plain were 
seen long dark masses ever drawing nearer. After a little while 
their approach was heralded by a rattling train of light waggons, 
either empty or containing none but non-combatants, so to say,— 
women and boys. These waggons had conveyed the richer or more 
aged of the voters over the greater portion of their political pil- 
gerimage. Now, however, that they were to enter the field of battle, 
they formed in marching order. Village by village, they came in 
in double file, the elder peasants leading the van of each community, 
and bearing a flag inscribed with the name of the favourite candidate, 
or, in some few cases where the village was nearly equally divided 
between the two parties, a flag for each of them. For the proces- 
sionists were divided not so much according to party as according 
to village, and the judge of each was present, as a reliable authority 
to identify each individual voter before the “ deputation.” 

But I ought not to have forgotten the sortes-vezér (leader of the 
electors) of the liberals, who had ridden out to welcome the new- 
comers, a man in the very prime of early middle age, mounted on a 
sleek black charger, with a bright new crimson cloth girthed under 
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his saddle, dressed in correct national costume, and bearing a tri- 
colour flag of portentous dimensions—a perfect Hungarian “cavalier.” 

When the processions had quite passed by me into the village, I 
also returned. By this time I found that the voters from the river 
side had also come in, and then for the first time I saw what I 
thought—as it turned out erroneously—was an outward party badge. 
The peasants from the hill side were all in their winter costume, 
wearing jackets or spencers of dark blue cloth with trousers of the 
same colour and stuff, their lower ends encased in high, coarse boots, 
which reaehed almost to the knee. The older men, who might claim 
the privilege of age to feel chilly, wore over all their great sheep- 
skin pelisses with curious capes of black lambs’ wool. The men from 
the river side, who seemed with one voice to be shouting lustily long 
life to the clerical candidate, were dressed in exactly the same 
costume with one difference—the colour was light blue. In fact it 
was, in a coarser form, the same contrast as is presented at the 
University boat race. I subsequently learned that this difference 
was no party distinction, but rather a geographical one, the light 
blue dress being traditional in some villages along the river side, 
while the greater portion of the peasantry in the neighbourhood have 
worn time immemorial dark blue. 

It is the Hungarian practice to ascertain the majority in the first 
instance by acclamation. If after that the party, whom the president 
of the “deputation” has decided to be in the minority, are not 
satisfied with the result, they may demand a poll. This demand 
must, however, be made by ten qualified voters, whose names are 
taken down by the notary and inserted in the “protocol.” The two 
parties now grouped themselves in two dense masses, not far from 
each other, and close to the platform on which the ‘“ deputation” had 
taken their stand, and to which the local celebrities and myself as 
the “distinguished foreigner” of the day, had been admitted. It 
was a temporary scaffolding of boards, surrounded by a wooden rail, 
erected on the gable roof of a wine-cellar. These wine-cellars in 
Hungary are horizontal excavations in a hill, or at any rate in rising 
ground, and, except that they are somewhat larger and often have 
a facing of solid masonry, present to my eyes a great resemblance to 
what in Radnorshire is called a “potato-tump.” Travellers who 
have ventured further east than I have might perhaps compare them 
to the sepulchral caves of Egypt and Arabia. Between the two 
comparisons my readers may get some idea of their appearance. 
Leaning over the stone pediment of its front, we looked down upon 
the swarm of human faces which were all turned in our direction. 
When the pro-president put the question, “ Whom do ye will to have 
us deputy?” the name of the liberal candidate was returned as 
answer, accompanied by vociferous é/jens. Once started, the crowd, 
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so it seemed, never would give over cheering, while the minority, 
concentrated on the right, kept up a fire of counter-¢é/ens for the 
clerical champion. 

The confusion and noise was so great that we on the platform 
could scarcely hear our own voices, while the crowd of electors below 
seemed to have a suspicion that things were not going on quite 
right, and that the only way to remedy matters was to redouble their 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, which they did with a will. Mean- 
while a gentleman below began to converse with the pro-president, 
above, who could not well hear what he had to say, because, as 
he expressed it, the “plebs’? made so much noise. Indeed after 
he had himself two or three times in’ vain attempted to address the 
crowd, and had made all sorts of gestures to induce them to be quict, 
he began to lose patience visibly. In such a confusion a novice like 
myself may be pardoned for not having a very clear idea of what 
was going on. But T understood so much as that the clerical party 
did not intend to be content with the decision which the pro-presi- 
dent had given, although it was obvious to more senses than one that 
the vast majority of the crowd was against them, The younger men 
on the platform, who were all partizans, began to murmur audibly 
“impudence,” “ridiculous; the cloricals, however, as events turned 
out, knew what they were about. 

But suddenly another less pleasing turn was given to the drama. 
[ought ere this to have mentioned what [had heard on my arrival at 


G——, that the military had been called upon to lend their assistance 
in maintaining order at T——. As IT passed through the day before 


and when I came in this morning, [ had observed several white-coated 
culrassicrs hanging about the cottage doors. Still 1 had been told 
that, though it was an excellent precautionary measure, no occasion 
would arise for their interference. [myself did not see any occasion 
at the present moment, but those in command, it appears, thought 
otherwise. In fact the gentleman down in the street who had spoken 
to the pro-president on the platform turned out to be the magistrate— 
the provisional (provisorisch) magistrate, of course, not the consti- 
tutionally elected one—of the hundred, who is known in the Latin, 
Hungarian, and German languages respectively as judex nobilinm 
(colloquially judlium), szolga-bird, stuhlrichter. Doubtless, the ap- 
pearance of the military was the subject on which they had conferred. 

At any rate from whatever cause, or in obedience to whatever 
commands, on came the cuirassiers with swords drawn and their 
captain at the head of them. They first manoouvred so as to get 
between the minority and the majority, and then steadily drove the 
latter from their position in front of the platform. The peasants 
retired slowly indeed, but still they retired, before this armed. inter- 
vention, But many of them pressed still closer to the front of the 
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cellar, and with loud cries, and indignant gestures, implored the 
intervention of the “gentlemen.” — Especially conspicuous in so doing 
was a village schoolmaster, who had just before been foremost in 
shouting ¢efen himself and in instigating his fellows to do the same. 
The indignation on his broad, jocund visage wore almost an expres- 
sion of anguish, an expression in which the pathetic bordered on the 
ludicrous. Certainly at the time [ only felt’ an indignant sympathy, 
ws did several unoflicial persons on the platform, who exclaimed 
bitterly, ‘Constitutional freedom!’ As, however, no evil conse- 
quences followed all this pother, T cannot: now help smiling when I 
remember that look of intense, despatring carnestness. Some of us 
went so far as to call out to the soldiery in German (for the officer 
in command did not understand Hungarian), “ Mnough, enough.” 
But fate and the cuirassiers were alike inexorable, and they did not 
leave off backing and stamping about, now this way, now that, till 
the mass of dark-coated voters were crammed away on the left side 
of the platform, between which and the ranks of the troopers an 
open space was now left. The peasantry wisely restrained the 
manifestations of their discontent to yells and maledictions, which 
seemed to produce on the cuirassiers even less effect than on the 
beasts they rode. Their curses were, however, not so obstreperous 
as their former enthusiasm, so that T had now leisure to turn round, 
and see what was going on on the platform. 

When the “deputation” had seen the decided character of the 
majority, they had for a moment indulged the hope that they would 
not have to go through the wearisome drudgery of the poll; and 
now that they found the clerical party determined to go on, their 
irritation was proportional to their disappointment. 1 found them 
trying to “ capacitate” a tall, gaunt priest, but finding their efforts 
ineffectual they said, “ Well, then, reverend Sir, please let us see 


’ 


your ten voters.” The priest descended into the crowd, and after a 
pause of a few minutes returned with his light-blue jackets. Before 
taking down their names, the vice-president began to read them a 
lecture on their unreasonable obstinacy, which—naturally enough— 
was listened to in sullen silence, as an unwarrantable interference with 
their electoral rights. Seven out of the ten were from the village of 
R——, two were from another village, and the tenth from a third. 
Their names being taken down, the “ deputation,” &e., adjourned to 
an empty cottage belonging to an attorney of the town, which had 
been placed at their disposal for the day. 

When they left I lingered yet a little while on the platform to 
study the aspects of the crowd. Many ladies and peasant women 
came up thither to enjoy the spectacle. Just then a young gentle- 
man came, bringing with him a peasant in a light-blue jacket. The 
latter, after looking to the right and left, exclaimed “ Cortainly, sir, 
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four times as many.” In answer to my inquiries, I was informed 
that the man was from the above-mentioned village of R . 
There the great majority were in favour of the clerical party, but 
about fifteen or sixteen electors had pledged themselves to the liberals. 
An evening or two before election day, a faction-fight broke out in the 
public-house, and the clericals, having the superiority in numbers, 
gained a complete victory ; it was, in fact, a double one, for being 
equally strong in fighting and swearing, they knocked down and 
disabled half their opponents over-night, and the next morning got 
the rest of them locked up as having been the aggressors. By good 
luck, the peasant I now saw before me and his son had been absent 
from the village the night of the row, and thus they two were the only 
liberal voters from their village who could come and record their votes. 

The slow process of recording individual votes was tiresome, not 
merely for the members of the “deputation,” but for all concerned. 
But the Hungarian peasant is a sort of man who generally contrives 
to make himself at home anywhere, and is not put out by little 
inconveniences. When he travels from home he always carries a 
sort of wallet, wrought in diverse colours, slung over one shoulder. 
This contains a lump of his dark bread, made of a mixture of wheat 
and rye, and his smoked bacon, which he eats raw. For this pur- 
pose he is always provided with a large pocket clasp-knife. Two of 
the popular epithets applied to the genuine Magyar are szalonnds 
(bacony) and bieskas (provided with a pocket: knife). When several 
go together, and are likely to be away some time, they carry besides 
a large wooden bottle, in the shape of a flat spheroid, capable of 
containing some quarts of wine or brandy. This is stopped with a 
wooden plug, which screws into the neck, and is then carried, like 
the wallet, slung by a leathern strap over one shoulder. As the 
day, although och, was fine and dry, and the gipsy band played 
with that nls agging perseverance and spirit of which only a gipsy 
band. is candle, ati the village furnished partners, the voters took 
to discussing their luncheons, and then either dancing themselves or 
criticising those who did; whilst above all was heard the song, 
“ There is nothing sweeter than honey,” &c., repeated over and over 
again. 

While the “plebs” were thus amusing themselves in the fresh, 
clear air, their superiors were hard at work in the cottage, which 
served as a polling-booth. As it had two doors communicating 
between the courtyard and the first and last room of a suite of 
three, it was very well adapted for the purpose to which it was now 
put. In the first and second rooms, which were almost quite bare of 
furniture, having only a table and a couple of benches between them, 
clustered the peasants whose turn to vote had nearly come. Besides 
them there were generally to be seen one or two persons of somewhat 
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superior appearance, and no doubt a good deal of “ capacitation” 
went on there, the means employed being, I am afraid, not always 
pure logic or unassisted rhetoric. In the third room, which was 
warmed by a vast stove reaching to the rafters, and covered with 
green earthenware, round a large four-cornered table of plain, 
unpainted wood, sat the “gentlemen.” Besides the “ deputation” 
there must be present at the taking of the votes two representatives 
of each candidate to watch the proceedings in his behalf; and, as 
the law requires publicity, other persons were also present. As is 
the case with our law courts, in theory everybody might enter, but in 
practice the small space of the room did not admit of a large number 
of spectators. The representatives of the liberal candidate were two 
attorneys; while the interests of the clerical candidate were looked 
after by the land agent of one of the estates belonging to the 
chapter, and the parish priest of the village of R ,a tall, good- 
looking young man, who left the work to be done for the most part 
by his secular coadjutor. And here I must observe that not only 
these gentlemen “serve,” without any remuneration or compensation, 
but the members of the “ deputation ” do so likewise. In fact, they 
have to pay out of their own pockets the expenses which they may 
incur in the performance of their duties. 

The villages were called over in alphabetical order. As each 
village came up in its turn, the “ deputation” began by calling in to 
their assistance its “judge,” in order that he might identify to their 
satisfaction each individual elector from his commune. For this pur- 
pose he was kept standing behind the chairs of the pro-president and 
vice-president while the electors from his village passed through a 
corner of the room, in at one door and out at the other. His assist- 
ance was, indeed, often needed, for the peasantry in Hungary, as in 
some other countries, are rather limited in their supply of Christian 
and family names. As the representatives of either side were on the 
look-out to prevent fraud, the objection was often made against a voter 
that the same man, or rather, that some one in his name, had already 
voted. In such cases no one could explain so readily or clearly as 
the “judge” that the voter present was kis Szabé Mihaly, Michael 
Taylor the little, while the former man was nagy Szabé Mihaly, 
Michael Taylor the big, and that it was all right. 

As the villages were called over in alphabetical order, so also were 
the names of the individual voters in each village. As each answered 
the call and came into the room in which the deputation sat, he was 
asked first his own name, and then for whom he voted. The vote 
was then recorded in a sort of double-entry system. While the 
notary set it down in one of two lists, according as he voted for one 
or the other party, the vice-president made a mark against the name 
in his copy of the register, indicative of his having voted, and how. 
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As long as the voters came in in the alphabetical order in which they 
were called, the work of recording their votes, though slow and toil- 
some, was comparatively unirritating. But it continually happened 
that as they were recording the votes of the village of E an 
elector, say Barna Jézsef (Joseph Brown), did not answer to his 
name when called over by the vice-president. It was echoed through 
the two anterooms and the courtyard into the streets by officious 
peasants, but in vain. Joseph had strayed away from the array of 
his fellow villagers, and was now courting, or dancing, or drinking, 
or peradventure cheapening a horse. There was no doubt as to 
whether he had come or not, as the “judge” of the village was 
there to state that he had joined the procession (hortes) which left 
E that morning. ‘The process of recording votes went on with- 
out him, when, suddenly, as they are taking down the votes of the 
hamlet of M ,in he comes. As it is pretty well known on which 
side he will vote, the representatives of that side require that his 
name be put down. With this the registries have to be turned over 
till it is ascertained that such a name from such a place had been 
wanting. At this point the representatives of the opposite side 
interfere, and suggest a doubt as to his being the very Barna Jézsef 
or not. ‘‘ Where is the ‘judge’ of E——?” Now he is not to be 
found ; and some delay occurs before the little imbroglio is settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties—a delay which makes the stentorian 
voice of the vice-president louder and harsher, and the patient notary, 
lighting a fresh cigar, discovers the air of the room is very close. 
After dinner these irregularities occur so often that the “ deputation ” 
determine to go straight on in regular order, and to postpone all 
such voters as did not answer when called, until the end of the poll ; 
thus leaving it to the whips of either party to keep their men 
together if they could. 

There was a good deal of variety in the way in which the votes 
were given. The vice-president to whose conservative opinions I 
have before alluded, would have it that the “noblemen” gave their 
votes in a more manly, self-confident manner than the peasants. I 
must say that I could not myself see it. But, then, I was one of the 
uninitiated. The only way in which I could guess that the elector 
before me was a “nobleman” was when his clothes were especially 
old and patched, and his appearance afforded other indications of 
poverty ; for I then thought, “Surely this man can have no other 
qualification for the franchise than an hereditary one.” I was 
standing by the side of the parish priest of R , while a whole 
village, many of whom presented such an appearance, were voting 
one after the other for the liberal candidate. “TI suppose, sir,” said 
I to him, “that these men are ‘noble.’ ’’— So it seems,” answered 
he, with a smile. These “nobles” gave their votes with the alacrity 
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of men who had never felt any hesitation about the matter, and a 
certain gaiety of manner which showed that they were conscious of 
the sympathy of the “gentlemen” present. Indeed, occasionally 
one of the latter would grant a mark of recognition to a poorer 
fellow-citizen in the form of a “ servus Andras,” or “ servus Péter.” 
A day or two afterwards, riding to town in the vice-president’s 
carriage, I observed that he acknowledged the grectings of the 
peasantry by a hurried nod, or a hasty “ Good-day ;” but if we 
passed a “nobleman” he shook his hand to him in a friendly way, 
and inquired after his health, and then after that of his father, his 
son, or his brother, as the case might be. This interested me as a 
relic of the old days before 1848, when the “short nobility,” as it 
was called, determined all the county elections, municipal and par- 
liamentary. 

When a man voted for the clerical party in opposition to the 
majority of his fellow villagers, I observed that he often did so with- 
out any enthusiasm, and even with a certain embarrassment of 
manner; as if he had been subjected to a good deal of pressure, 
moral or immoral, from both sides, and had at last made up his mind 
after a calculation as to which of two evils was the least. But when 
those staunch Catholics from R—-—— trooped in, and gave the name 
of the clerical candidate, they did so with looks of stern, almost 
sullen, resolution, as if they expected their right to vote as they 
liked to be gainsayed. But then the letter R is rather low down in the 
alphabet, so that their turn did not come till long after dinner-time. 
By that time the whole crowd was affected with a sort of combative 
irritability, in part owing to their being tired out with waiting so 
many hours for the final result, and in part to the wine with which 
both parties had been freely supplied. 

It was now evident why the priests had declined accepting the 
result of the acclamation as final, for their party had been largely 
reinforced during the afternoon. They now pressed tight up towards 
the right side of the courtyard gate, while their opponents hugged 
equally closely the left side. The entrance itself was kept clear, and 
the two bodies of electors, fierce with impatience and wine, kept 
apart only by the repeated movements of the cavalry, and the threats 
and authority of the szolga-bird. His attendant pandur walked 
about in the gateway, dressed in a long overcoat, with a solitary pistol 
stuck in his belt, and in his hand a long stick, useful in keeping 
order among a crowd of curious boys, who were continually trying 
to elude his sorely-tried vigilance, and get into the courtyard. But 
the persons most to be pitied were the unfortunate cuirassiers, wear- 
ing out the weary day, sitting in line on their tired chargers, doing 
nothing. Their captain sought what little consolation he could get 
out of the conversation of the szolga-bird, who calculated how much 
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longer their troubles would last, and criticised severely the demo- 
cratic character of the laws of 1848. As to the probability of there 
arising any occasion for actual military intervention, he said, “They 
ought to be able to keep the peace, with so many of the ‘ intelli- 
gence’ about.” I am very much mistaken if the German officer did 
not ride back to G the next morning with strong convictions 
about the futility, absurdity, and general inconvenience of constitu- 
tional government. 

As the two parties could not come to blows, they relieved their 
feelings by é/jens and mutual abuse. The Liberals shouted E/jen a 
Magyar szaladsdg (Long live Hungarian freedom). The others omi- 
nously answered, “ Wait a bit; we do not yet know whether we 
shall get this Hungarian freedom after all.” Another time a Liberal 
began with, “It is all very well for you to be waiting here, but we 
did not come for daily wages.” To such a flagrant insinuation the 
clericals indignantly answered, “That is a lie ;” — the pandur 
termed round and addressed the aggressor with, “Are you not 
ashamed of yourself? How can you say anything so foolish 2” 
Next the clericals seemed to think that something might be done by 
flattering the soldiery, and began to say, “ Long life to these gallant 
gentlemen ; long life to the servants of our lord the king.” 

As matters turned out, no breach of the peace actually occurred ; 
but I dare say that was owing to the precautions taken. The 
Magyars are decidedly a pugnacious people. Indeed, it not unfre- 
quently happens that when for a long time there has been no fight 
in a village, one is got up for the mere fun of the thing. The 
Magyar does not fight with his fists like an Englishman, and the use 
of the knife, which is said to be so common in Southern Europe, is, 
at the least, as unfrequent in Hungary as in England; but he is 
great in the use of the stick. Not only is the peasant himecif proud 
of his prowess, and the effect with w hich he handles that weapon, 
but even persons belonging to a somewhat superior class in society are 
proud of that accomplishment of their under fellow-countrymen. 
One of them once observed to me: ‘‘If only there were no cannon, 
muskets, and such like, to which the peasant is not accustomed, 
and all wars were fought out with the stick, I would back Hun- 
gary against the rest of Europe.” But he had not travelled far from 
home, and was quite ignorant of the glories of a “sprig of shille- 
lagh.” Indeed, in this matter of fighting, and in one or two others, 
perhaps, the Magyars do resemble the Irish; and these points have 
been made the most of by certain German and English admirers of 
the Viennese government, with whom the comparison of those two 
nations is a very favourite one. If I have not written altogether in 
vain, the reader will see that the Magyars might with just as much 
truth, or rather show of truth, be compared to the English ; but, in 
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act, all such comparisons are as fallacious as they are odious. The 

Hungarians have a character of their own which in some points 
resembles that of the English, in others that of the Irish, and in 
many points neither of them. 

Meantime, the darkness of the evening and the impatience of the 
captain increased visibly. The short November day had now come 
fairly to an end, and still the “gentlemen ” went on receiving and 
recording votes by candle-light. They had at last got to counting 
and adding up the votes recorded on either side, when the captain 
entered their room and told them that his men had been kept in the 
saddle well-nigh the whole day, and that he could not keep them 
so any longer. They, however, assured him that things were in 
the last stage; and contrived to seat him in their midst until they 
had finished their work. No sooner was the result—namely, 1154 
for the liberal candidate, 658 for the clerical candidate—ascertained 
and accepted as correct by all the persons officially concerned, than 
one of the compossessores of the village hurried out, mounted the 
platform, which had been lighted by an improvised collection of 
lamps, and made a speech to the liberal electors. He thus engaged 
their attention, while the formalities of signing the protocol, Xc., 
were being gone through. At the same time a message was sent 
in all haste to the successful candidate, to congratulate him on his 
triumph, and to call upon him to address his friends. Neither he nor 
his rival had been seen in public the whole day. 

When the compossessor informed the liberals of the triumph of 
their cause, they gave way to a series of é/jens, only inferior in 
vigour to those they had uttered in the morning, when the struggle 
was all before them. Their shouts were renewed when the pro-presi- 
dent himself mounted the platform and officially announced the result 
of the poll. Hearing these sounds, the clericals also began to flock 
towards the platform, and to yell out their dissatisfaction. Neo 
sooner did the captain hear this—I have before mentioned that he 

ras ignorant of the Hungarian language—than a sudden fear seized 
him that the fighting had already begun, that he had kept his men 
under arms the whole day to no purpose, and that his conduct would, 
after all the trouble and annoyance he had endured, become liable to 
censure. Ina moment the cuirassiers were in motion; again they 
repeated the mancuvres of the morning ; and when the newly-elected 
hévet arrived, he found himself face to face with the ranks of the 
military. This sadly marred the effect of the whole scene. It was 
so ridiculous to hear him addressing the white-coated Germans as 
polgar-tarsaim (fellow-citizens). He was in this moment of success 
as cool, and, to all appearance, as unconcerned, as the evening before 
when measuring his oats in the granary. His speech was brief and 
very general in its terms, and no sooner was it ended than the 
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cuirassiers began to disperse the crowd on either hand with threats 
and entreaties, imploring the “gentlemen,” wherever they met 
them, to help them in so doing, for that they were tired to death. 
In a very short space of time the peasantry had either rattled away 
in their light waggons or disappeared into the wineshops or the 
cottages of their friends. 

The election was over. In describing it I have been necessarily 
very diffuse, but I hope that I have not rendered the reader quite as 
tired of the whole business as were the captain and hismen. I had 
intended at the outset to have given him some idea of the merry- 
making which followed, as we went from house to house till past 
midnight ; how two sturdy peasants raised in their arms az Angol 
sogorunk (our English brother-in-law) ; from which unstable eleva- 
tion I had to stammer a speech in broken Magyar; and of other 
extemporised gaicties. But I feel that I must not abuse the indul- 
gence hitherto vouchsafed me. Still less can I venture on the 
borough election, which came off the following week, where the 
voting was by ballot ; and the whole proceeding confirmed my 
previous prejudices (somehow, one’s experience generally does 
confirm one’s previous prejudices) against secret voting. Suffice it 
here to state that the Bishop and the Chapter and their friends the 
bureaucracy gained a victory as signal as the defeat they suffered in 
T . If my sketch should, in spite of its many shortcomings, induce 
another Englishman to take as much interest in any future general 
election in Hungary as I did in that last year, I shall not have written 
it in vain. Of one thing I can at any rate assure him, that is, of a 
reception as hospitable and as courteous as was extended to myself. 
Iam not at all blinded by national prepossessions when I say that 
there is no people whose good opinion the Hungarians value so highly 
as that of the English. 








Artuur J. Patrerson. 
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To some of the readers of this Review it may, perhaps, appear pre- 
sumptuous in a foreigner to venture to write on the subject of the 
British National Portrait Exhibition in an English periodical. The 
writer, however, may be permitted to remark, by way of apology, 
that it was chiefly this exhibition which induced him to visit the 
English metropolis. Occupied with writing the “ Life of Holbein,” 
the first volume of which has already been published, he ex- 
pected to find here the best opportunity for forming a correct view 
of Holbein’s activity in England. Apart from this, the writer 
found the exhibition in all respects one of the highest interest. 
A special predilection for portraits is an old peculiarity of English 
taste. The first portrait painters of the Continent were, in times 
gone by, engaged in London. It was here that in two succeeding 
centuries Holbein and Vandyck—-who, together with Velasquez, 
are considered the greatest masters that ever existed in portrait 
painting—achieved their universal fame. At a later period, when 
the development of an independent style in art had already com- 
menced in England, many of the most celebrated artists, such as 
Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, chiefly excelled in portrait 
painting. In some respects this peculiarity may be considered to 
denote a narrowness in English taste. But on the other hand it may 
be viewed as the natural result of that accurate estimation of personal 
worth, of that perfect acknowledgment of the individual independence 
of man, which forms so important a trait in the character of the 
English nation. Hence it follows that the present exhibition, 
regarded either in a historical or in an artistic point of view, is of 
the highest importance, and such as could not be produced in any 
other country in the world except England. For our purpose it 
will suffice to contemplate it from the artistic point of view. 

The portraits of persons on view in the National Exhibition date 
as far back as the twelfth century. The committee, it may be politely 
intimated, might have exercised a little more caution and greater cir- 
cumspection in this respect. A modern lady in the costume, as it may be 
seen on the stage, of the sixteenth century, bears the name of Rosamund 
Clifford, King Henry II.’s mistress, and takes the lead as No. 1. 
This certainly might have been avoided. One of the most valuable 
among these ancient portraits in the eastern corridor, is No. 7, the 
more than life-size picture of King Richard II., belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. Unfortunately the whole picture, 
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belonging, it is true, not to King Richard’s time, but to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, has been painted over in oil colours, especially 
the face, whilst the brilliant royal robes in which Richard is dressed 
show still some traces at least of the original painting. Of other 
persons of the fourteenth century may be seen, although not 
the contemporancous original portraits, yet copies of them. There are 
specimens, for instance, of likenesses of King Henry IV., among 
which, No. 10, from Windsor Castle, claims especial attention, as 
well as the little picture of Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet (No. 8), lent 
by the Bodleian library of Oxford. Highly interesting, although 
likewise only later copies, are the portraits of the celebrated General 
John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, and his consort (Nos. 19 and 
20), belonging to the Marquis of Northampton. Both represent the 
bust of a figure painted in an attitude of prayer; and to the left 
there is visible a glory, to which they have lifted up their eyes. 
Talbot is wearing brassards and a tabard ; his face, beardless, as was 
the fashion in his time, exhibits an expression of genuine piety. 
Both tigures have probably been copied from parts of an epitaph 
picture. 

An exquisite original painting of the fifteenth century is the 
portrait of Edward Grimston (No. 17), ambassador at the Court of 
Burgundy, in the reign of Henry VI., and known as the framer 
of the treaty between Burgundy and England. This picture, which 
is the property of the Earl of Verulam, is by one of the most 
celebrated pupils of the brothers Van Eyck, named Petrus Christus, 
and bears, as the Catalogue tells us, the name of the artist, and the 
year, 1446, on the reverse side. The works of this artist, especially 
his portraits, are very rare, and therefore this highly characteristic 
head occupies a very prominent position in the history of the fine 
arts. 

There are two other original pictures of the Flemish school of that 
time, formerly in the possession of Horace Walpole, now belonging to 
the Duke of Sutherland. These are not without interest as works of art, 
but scarcely deserving a place in the Portrait Exhibition, as Mr. Nichols 
lately demonstrated in one of the numbers of Notes and Queries. 
No. 27, in which Walpole inclined to recognise Humphrey Plan- 
taganet, Duke of Gloucester, and John Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, consists merely of fragments of a small altar, in the 
middle of which an adoration of the kings must have formerly had a 
place. Only the wings of the altar are exhibited, which contain some 
portions of this composition, viz., one of the kings and St. Joseph 
(whom the Catalogue passes off as the Duke of Gloucester clad in 
pilgrim garments). Two other panels, now inserted between these 
two parts, it is probable, formed the exterior parts of these wings. 
The figures of two of the four Church Fathers are visible on them, 
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one of whom the Catalogue very erroneously introduces as John 
Kempe. As regards their artistic character, these fragments 
appear to be akin to the style of Roger van der Weyden. By a 
less celebrated and somewhat later master of the same school, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, is the little picture 
which passes as a representation of the wedding of Henry VLI., 
verbosely described as such by Walpole, and even engraved in the 
recent editions of his Anecdotes of Painting. The subject it repre- 
sents is the Betrothal of the Holy Virgin. 

No. 18, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is a perfect gem 
of the art of painting-—a small folding altar. “ Van Eyck or Memling” 
is the name of the artist given in the catalogue. It is painted by 
neither of the Van Eycks, but by Memling; which must be apparent 
to every one acquainted with the productions of this delightful artist, 
and has been universally admitted by the learned in art. Sir John 
Donne, with his wife and a little daughter, are kneeling before the 
Virgin and the Child, to whom an angel presents fruit, whilst a 
second angel plays to him on the violin. By his side is standing St. 
Catherine, by the side of his wife. St. Barbara, the patron saints of 
Sir John Donne; the two St. Johns are visible on the wings, and a 
charming landscape, such as Memling loves, with a pleasant green, 
a bridge, a mill, and grazing cows, fills the background. A painting 
like this is an agreeable variety in an exhibition which is made 
up mainly of portraits. No doubt the portrait figures have in 
reality been the principal subjects in small altars like this painted 
for private devotion ; but in those pious modest times, when a head of 
a house resolved upon having portraits of himself and his family, 
he usually preferred to be represented in the company of God and 
his saints. In fact, there is nothing more sublime or more poetical 
than this genre for a family picture. The noblest feelings that could 
animate their souls are visibly expressed in these persons whilst in 
serene contemplation and exalted devotion they kneel by the side of 
the Holy Virgin and the Divine Child. No family pictures, as they 
are painted in modern times—even if composed by the refined taste 
of a Vandyck—are capable of producing such a touching impres- 
sion as this work by Memling, or as Holbein’s celebrated Madonna 
with the Meyer family'—a picture in which the whole family, old 
and young, men and women, are seen kneeling in devout adoration 
before the Holy Mother, and being blessed with the benediction of 
the Divine Child whom she holds in her arms. 

The most valuable pictures of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century are works of Dutchmen. For instance, two very fine 
pictures, the relation of which to English history, however, is very 


(1) The original is in the possession of the Princess Charles of Darmstadt; a copy, 
partly painted by Holbein’s own hand, in the Dresden Gallery. 
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problematical figure in this collection. One of them, from Hampton 
Court (No. 58), does not, as has been hitherto believed, represent the 
children of Henry IV., but those of King Christian of Denmark. 
Mr. George Sharf has conclusively proved this in an essay in 
Vol. xxxix. of the Archeologia. It is a work by Mabuse, somewhat 
cold in the colouring of the flesh, like almost all his pictures, but 
one of his best productions. The other picture (No. 54), belonging 
to Mr. H. Musgrave, is said to represent the portraits of Henry VII. 
and Ferdinand of Arragon, but it contains in reality the likenesses 
of the Emperor Charles V. and King Francis I. of France, as proved 
by Mr. Sharf. Charles’s physiognomy, with the immoderately long 
chin and the Hapsburg lip, is unmistakable. Besides this, he wears 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and holds in his hand a globe with 
a view of the pillars of Hercules, his well-known device, upon it. 
The name of the artist is also wrong. There can be no greater 
mistake than to attribute this picture to Holbein. The style differs 
entirely from his, and it is no doubt the production of a Dutch 
painter of the time and style of Quentin Matsys. The arrangement 
and the conception, as well as the somewhat reddish tint of the flesh- 
colour, plainly betray the influence of this latter painter, but some 
exaggerations in the drawing, especially in the hands, forbid its 
being ascribed to him. It is, indeed, not surprising that this pic- 
ture bears a wrong name when we consider the number of pictures 
which in this exhibition pass under the name of Holbein. The 
great artist, who during the reign of Henry VIII. lived for many 
years in England, has been made responsible for almost all portraits 
that in his time, and also many years previously as well as afterwards, 
were produced in this country. This exhibition shows how enormous 
is the abuse made of his name. There are not less than sixty-three 
pictures ascribed to Holbein, and among these there are only nine 
originals painted by him. Mr. Wornum, who is also writing a work 
on Holbein, is of the same opinion, and differs from the writer of this 
article simply with regard to the portrait of the Duke of Norfolk 
(No. 165), the genuineness of which he doubts, but which I accept as 
an original. 

The latest researches respecting Holbein all tend to prove that the 
great master belonged far more to his own fatherland and less to 
England than was, up to recent times, believed to be the case. Some 
years ago, it is well known, Mr. Black discovered in London the will 
of Holbein, proving that he died in 1543, and not in 1554, conse- 
quently eleven years earlier than had generally been supposed. Not 
long afterwards the writer of this article proved that the artist was 
not born in 1498 but three years earlier, in 1495. His researches 
also prove that the time Holbein stayed in Germany was longer, and 
the time he stayed in England shorter, than has been hitherto 
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believed. Moreover, the latter period is diminished still more by 
the fact that the first visit which Holbein paid to his native 
country after he had taken up his abode in England was not a 
transitory one, but lasted for several years. We know that, by 
the latest discoveries in the Archives of Basle, he was occupied 
there from the year 1529 to 1531. Moreover, all the works 
that Holbein painted in England are no longer preserved here. <A 
number of his most excellent pictures have found their way to 
the Continent. Among all his productions, as far as they are 
known to me at present, there are five which must be pre-emi- 
nently considered the chefs @wuvre of his English period. Of these 
there are two in England and three in Germany. The best picture 
by Holbein which I have seen in England is the portrait of the 
Duchess-Dowager of Milan at Arundel Castle. It surpasses even the 
beautiful and well-known picture in the collection of Lord Folkestone 
at Longford Castle, representing the life-size portraits of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and an unknown learned gentleman. The three other works, 
which are found in German collections, are the portrait of the 
goldsmith, Mr. Morrell, in the gallery at Dresden, that of the 
merchant, George Gyzen, in the,museum at Berlin, and that of 
Queen Jane Seymour, in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. An 
inferior copy of this picture is in the exhibition (No. 125). 

The highly important discovery of the year of Holbein’s death 
has essentially and considerably diminished the number of pictures 
ascribed to his genius; and yet, many collectors make such an 
indiscriminate use of his great name, by which they attempt to shed 
a lustre on their artistic treasures, that they disregard alike historical 
truth and facts. In the Catalogue of the Exhibition there are still 
enumerated many pictures which could only have been painted after 
Holbein’s death. This reminds one of the story which is reported to 
have occurred many years ago in the kingdom of Saxony. Holbein’s 
portrait of Mr. Morrell, in the gallery at Dresden, was ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci, until learned men demonstrated the erroneousness 
of this pretension, especially with reference to W. Gollar’s engraving 
of this portrait, which divulged the real name of the painter as well 
as that of the person represented. The late King of Saxony could 
on no account be prevailed upon to have the name of the artist cor- 
rected in the catalogue. ‘ We shall have no Leonardo da Vinci 
then,” was the conclusive objection with which he met all remon- 
strances on the subject ; and it was not until after his death that the 
correct name of the artist was permitted to be attached to the picture, 
upon which occasion the Board of Administration, as in duty bound, 
speedily procured another “Leonardo da Vinci” for the Gallery in 
its place. 

In the National Portrait Exhibition this nviveté is carried so far 
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that various pretended pictures by Holbein are exhibited which 
notoriously cannot but have been painted after 1554, the formerly 
accepted year of Holbein’s death. Sir John Thynne (No. 161, the 
property of the Marquis of Bath) is signed 1566; the Countess of 
Lennox (No. 236, from the collection at Hampton Court) is painted 
in 1572; and Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who was born in 
1530, and only thirteen years of age at the date when Holbein died, 
is represented as an old gentleman with grey hair (see picture 
No. 302, belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury). As the present 
Portrait Gallery is a collection of pictures which have been lent for 
the purpose of exhibition, the arrangers of it naturally determined to 
leave all names given by the owners untouched, and their Catalogue, 
therefore, very properly declines all responsibility in this respect. 
Acting on these principles, we venture to think that it was unne- 
cessary for the editor of the Catalogue, Mr. Samuel Redgrave, to side 
with the owners of the pictures in discrediting the correctness of the 
real year of Holbein’s death. He says: “ There is yet, we venture 
to think, just sufficient absence of absolute proof of the identity of 
the testator with the painter to allow of that further examination of 
a question of so great interest which the present collection very 
opportunely offers.” 

Mr. A. W. Franks, who dilated on this discovery in an article 
published in the Archewologia, tendered the proof of the identity of 
the painter with the testator, who is named “ John Holbein, servant 
to the King’s Majesty,” in the most striking and convincing manner. 
Moreover, all other arguments become nearly needless by the dis- 
covery, about six months ago, of a document in the archives at Basle. 
This document, found by Mr. His-Hensler, and published in my 
work, “ Holbein und seine Zeit,” is a letter written by the burgo- 
master and council of Basle in the year 1545, which refers to 
Philip Holbein, the hitherto entirely unknown son of the celebrated 
painter, at that time a goldsmith’s apprentice. In this letter the 
great artist is mentioned as “ weiland Hans Holbein selig” (the /ate 
Hans Holbein). 

Of every nine so-called Holbein pictures in the Exhibition, there is, 
on an average, but ove original. This proportion may be admitted 
for England in general, but in some places it is still less. On this 
occasion it may be observed that of the twenty-seven pictures bearing 
the name of Holbein in the collection at Hampton Court, only two 
can be considered originals, namely, the portrait of Reshemeer, a 
gentleman from Cornwall, and the likeness of Lady Vaux, which, 
on account of its being very much painted over, is scarcely admis- 
sible. A picture, dated 1512, said to have been painted by 
Holbein, of his parents, is a very interesting one, and the production, 
I think, of a Holbein ; but certainly not of Hans Holbein, the son, 
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but of Hans Holbein, the father. The whole conception and technical 
treatment shows this very clearly, especially the landscape, which 
even in the smallest details corresponds with the treatment of the 
landscape in the Basilica of St. Paul in the Augsburg Gallery, the 
principal work of that artist. The drawing of the hands, which is 
rather weak, affords another proof. It is true the picture has been 
somewhat injured by cleaning, but that the drawing of them was 
originally defective is easily discernible. Such is never the case in 
the works of Holbein, the son—not even in his very earliest pro- 
ductions ; the father, on the contrary, however excellent he may 
have been as an artist, and especially in portrait-painting, the 
worthy precursor of his son, was weak in the technical treatment of 
the extremities. The tradition which in the figures of the portrait 
recognises Holbein and his wife, is not supported by any reliable 
proof, and is as worthless and unreliable as all “ tradition”’ is in the 
history of the fine arts. Moreover, it is of a recent date. The 
picture was in the possession of King Charles I., and is described in 
the Catalogue of his collection, but without any mention of the name 
of Holbein: “Item. A picture in a black frame of a German in a 
furr’d cap and habit, together with his wife, in one piece, dressed with 
much linnen’ about her head, in a, landscape, half figures less than 
life, painted upon the right light. Bought out of Germany by Sir 
Henry Vane, Treasurer of the Household, and given to the king. 
Done by some good German painter.” The persons represented in 
the portrait are good, well-to-do burghers; the man, dressed in a fur 
coat and cap, does not in the least resemble that interesting bearded 
head which is displayed in the real portraits of the elder Holbein. 
This head is known by the engraving in Sandrart’s “ Teutsche 
Academie,” the original of which—a drawing by the young Hans 
Holbein—Sandrart declares to have had in his possession. (It is now 
the property of the Duke d’Aumale, and is at Orleans House, 
Twickenham.) It is an intelligent, exquisitely amiable countenance, 
drawn in silver-pencil, like the numerous other sheets in the Augsburg 
sketch-books of Hans Holbein, the son, which are preserved in the 
print and drawing cabinets at Berlin, Basle, and Copenhagen. It 
bears the following inscription, which exactly corresponds with that 
given by Sandrart, viz. :— 





Hans 
Holbain Der als. 
Maler. 


As to the other so-called Holbein pictures in the collection at 
Hampton Court, we find among them not only the very inferior copies 
of his pictures of Erasmus and Trobenius, but also all kinds of purely 
trade-like productions, such as representations of battles and festivities 


(1) Vertue says, by a mistake, for muslin. 
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of the time of Henry VIII., which have nothing whatever to do with 
him, and likewise a Christ appearing to the Magdalen, which picture 
seems to be by Bartholomew Bruyn, . Cologne painter, and a little 
landscape which is evidently the work of H. de Bles. If such is the 
case in the Royal Gallery, what is one to expect of private collections ? 

Returning to the exhibition, there is the portrait of Sir Thomas More 
(No. 157), belonging to Mr. Henry Huth, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the paintings to be found here by Holbein’s hand. It 
is one of the first, if not the first portrait which the artist executed 
in England. It bears the inscription of the year 1527, and in the 
latter part of the summer of 1526 Holbein had entered upon his first 
residence in England. He was received, on the recommendation of his 
friend Erasmus, into the house of Sir Thomas More, and it is more 
than probable that he remained in the chancellor’s country-house at 
Chelsea until his return to his native land in 1529, a guest and 
partaker of that charming family life which Erasmus describes with 
such enthusiasm in a letter to Ulrich von Hutten. He extols it 
as the school of genuine Christian sentiment—as a household the fate 
and destiny of which seems to be felicity. It is probable that Holbein 
gave the first proof of his art in a portrait of his host. The head of 
this great scholar and statesman, the countenance of this pure and 
excellent man, with the deep, searching look of the philosopher, and 
the sweet gentleness which is expressed in his features, impresses 
itself indelibly on the mind of the spectator. 

On the other hand the specimen of the large family picture of 
Thomas More (No. 163), which belongs to Mr. Charles Wynn, 
is a copy, and a very indifferent one too. The family of More was 
very numerous, and it is possible that the celebrated picture was, 
even in former times, repeatedly copied for the different members 
who were desirous to possess their beloved relatives united in one 
group. It is not surprising that the original itself should have 
disappeared. It is very likely that in consequence of the terrible fate 
which a few years later befell Sir Thomas More, when, through the 
caprices of his cruel master, he suffered on the scaffold and had his 
estates sequestrated, the picture perished at a very early period. The 
more valuable are Holbein’s own studies, which have been very for- 
tunately preserved. Seven large heads belonging to that picture are 
in the collection of her Majesty at Windsor Castle. The museum of 
Basle, moreover, enjoys the distinction of numbering amongst its 
treasures the original sketches of the whole picture—a photograph of 
which has lately been published. <A letter written by Erasmus shows 
that this drawing was brought to the great scholar by Holbein him- 
self on his return from England in 1529. Erasmus, who by this 
time had quitted his abode at Basle, and taken refuge in Friburg, in 
Brisgau, on account of the disturbances of the iconoclasts at the 
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former place, expresses in a letter to Margaret Roper, the favourite 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, his heartfelt delight at the picture, 
which contained the likenes.<s of both her parents and of all the 
family. The sketch came into the Basle Museum in the collection of 
Boniface Amerbach, which had been the orginal nucleus of the Museum; 
Amerbach himself inherited it from his friend Erasmus, by whom he had 
been appointed sole heir. Although the sketch was intended only to 
serve as a basis for the whole composition, the likeness of the portrayed 
persons is, notwithstanding the mere outlines and the small propor- 
tions, strikingly perfect. Mr. Wynn’s copy proves that the large 
picture in several points was different from the original sketch. In 
the latter Alice, the wife of Sir Thomas More, is kneeling down, and 
next to her are written the words in German, in Holbein’s own hand- 
writing, ‘“ Diese soll sitzen” (she is to be sitting). It seemed to the 
painter to agree better with the ensemb/e of the whole composition if 
he represented her in a sitting attitude, and such is the case in the 
copy. The servant of Sir Thomas More, who is leaning at the door, 
is also wanting in the sketch; and so is the view into a second room, 
in which a man is sitting reading. No. 150 is a worse copy still of 
the two centre figures of the family picture—viz., Sir Thomas More 
and his father. No. 78, which pretends to be the portrait of Queen 
Catherine of Arragon, is nothing but a copy of the likeness of Mar- 
garet Roper, who in the family picture is in front on her knees, to the 
right of the spectator. 

The portrait of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(No. 86, from Lambeth Palace), is likewise one of the pictures which 
Holbein produced in the first year of his sojourn in England. The 
venerable old gentleman of more than threescore years and ten makes 
an imposing impression on the spectator by his priestly dignity and 
the firm energy of his appearance. The hands especially, which rest 
on a pillow in front of him, are noble and full of character. Regard- 
ing the manner of painting, there is a certain difference apparent 
between this picture and the half-length portrait of More. In the 
latter there is still predominant that warm brownish tint of the earlier 
times of the great master, whilst in the former a colder tint prevails, 
which gives to the shade an appearance of grey. The technical treat- 
ment in this picture appears to be more broad and free; nevertheless 
all accessories—for instance the cushion of gold brocade on the balus- 
trade, and especially the magnificent crozier, with its blaze of jewels, 
are treated with wonderful care and accuracy. The study of this head 
in the collection at Windsor Castle seems to be the finest of all the 
drawings which are kept there. 

Like this portrait, that of Sir Henry Guildford (No. 149, from the 
collection of Windsor Castle) also bears the inscription of the year 
1527. It seems that Holbein at this time painted only such persons 
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as belonged to the more intimate circle of friends of Sir Thomas More. 
Both Warham and Guildford—the latter a warrior and a scholar, who 
fought against the Moors in the wars in Spain, and was afterwards 
appointed Master of the Horse to Henry VIII.—were on friendly terms 
with him and with Erasmus. Holbein has in this portrait displayed all 
his masterly talent in the exquisite treatment of splendid garments : 
the gold-embroidered dress, the gorgeous collar-chain—everything is 
executed with a rare perfection. The vigorous countenance, full of 
thought and energy, excites great interest. The strikingly yellow 
tint of the face is surprising. It has been taken for granted that the 
head has been painted over; but such is not the case—on the con- 
trary, it is in a remarkably good state of preservation. The colour 
must have been a peculiarity of the portrayed person. This may be 
inferred from its being indicated in a like manner in the drawing at 
Windsor Castle. The observation may be made here that there 
is another picture which passes for a portrait of Sir George Guildford 
painted by Holbein (No. 129); which, however, neither represents 
the former nor is executed by the latter. 

Having been during his first stay in England principally em- 
ployed by Sir Thomas More and his nearest friends, Holbein, on 
his second visit to England (1532), was chiefly patronised by his 
German fellow-countrymen, the rich merchants of the German Hansa- 
bund, who had their establishments in the Steelyard. For the 
latter he executed the grand but now lost pictures with the triumphal 
processions of Opulence and Poverty, almost the only composi- 
tions in this high style of art which he produced in England. 
He painted besides the portraits of many of these merchants, 
which are now dispersed among the various galleries of England 
and Germany, and almost all of which bear the inscription of the 
years 1532 and 1533. The finest among all these is the portrait 
of George Gyzen, in the museum at Berlin, dated 1532. Two 
other portraits of merchants for the Steelyard are in the galleries 
at Vienna and Brunswick, one signed with the name of the repre- 
sented person, Dursk Beritt, and with the year 1536, in the collection 
of Lord Leconfield, at Petworth; but two very valuable ones are 
in the collection at Windsor Castle, viz., an interesting beardless 
youth, a front figure—according to the name given underneath, 
Derick Born—painted in 1533, and a man with a long beard, holding 
a letter in his hand, in which the word Stahlhof (Steelyard) is 
legible ; this picture is dated 1532. These pictures, which represent 
no English celebrities, were, of course, not eligible for the present 
exhibition. 

At this time Holbein could scarcely yet have been in the service 
of the king, as Mr. A. W. Franks undertook to prove in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxix. p. 4. His name is neither mentioned in 
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the accounts of Sir Bryan Tuke, Treasurer of the Chamber, extend- 
ing from Ist October, 20th Henry VIII. (1528), to May, 23rd 
Henry VIII. (1531); nor in the privy purse expenses of the same 
king, extending from November, 1529, to December, 1532. As 
the accounts of the next years are wanting, the documentary evidence 
of Holbein’s occupation at the Court commences not earlier than with 
the year 1538. His works, however, prove that already previous to 
that year, in the time of Queen Jane Seymour, he was known to the 
king, and received commissions from him. There are certainly 
extant so-called “ portraits of Queen Anne Boleyn by Holbein,” 
but neither of them represents the queen, nor, if so, have they 
been painted by Holbein, as may be seen in the present exhibition. 
Among the works of this later period, during which Holbein 
painted almost all the celebrated persons at the Court and in the 
kingdom, we may quote the portrait of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex (No. 126). Of all the pictures of the great master collected 
here, this one makes the least favourable impression, because of its 
having been much injured. Its originality, however, cannot be 
doubted. The portrayed person is sitting on a wooden bench, with 
a high back attached to it. In his hand he holds a letter, with the 
following address :— ; 


‘*To our trusty and right welbeloved 
Counsailler Thomas Crom- 
well, Maister of our Jewelhouse.” 


This was the first high office which was conferred by the king on 
the former favourite of Cardinal Wolsey. Later on he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and created Earl of Essex. His 
character is less clearly depicted in this injured picture than in 
another painting by Holbein, which is in the possession of Captain 
Ridgway, 2, Waterloo-place. The original unfortunately is not in 
the exhibition, but only a very defective copy (No. 103). Capt. 
Ridgway’s picture shows only the profile of the head, in an oval 
space, with a stone frame, but the expression of character is exceed- 
ingly striking. The hair is invisible because all the back part of the 
head is covered by a black cap; the cheek is trimmed with downy 
whiskers. It is an uncommonly massive face, with small lips, a 
large nose, and small keen blue eyes. The fat neck is wrinkled like 
a bull’s; the features betray cunningness and malice, and one 
cannot help feeling that a man with such an expression depicted in 
his countenance could not be trusted. His fall, which was as preci- 
pitate as his career was brilliant, was in a very great measure the 
result of his own acts. He was beheaded on Tower Hill in the 
summer of 1540, hated by the Catholics and deplored by the Pro- 
testant party. He is the hero of a well-known old English tragedy 


which Ludwig Tieck was inclined to regard as a work of Shakspeare. 
VoL. VI. M 
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An excellent half-length portrait is that of Lady Rich, the wife of 
the Chancellor (No. 74, belonging to Mr. W. Moseley). The drawing 
of this portrait, in the collection at Windsor Castle, made it possible 
to determine the correct name of the likeness, which in the catalogue 
is marked as the portrait of Queen Catherine of Arragon. It is a 
matron with austere, expressive features. She wears a large gold 
medal which represents a male and a female figure standing by a 
corpse. 

Mr. Pole Carew has lent the portraits of Sir William Butts, 
principal physician to the king, and that of his wife Margarette, 
daughter of John Bacon, Cambridgeshire. He is stated to have 
been painted at the age of fifty-nine, and she at the age of fifty-seven 
years.' The heads of both are very much restored, and that of the 
doctor, besides, has been very coarsely painted over. His face, with 
the strongly developed chin, expresses ease, cleverness, and kindness. 
In the second scene, fifth act, of Shakspeare’s Henry VIIL., he is 
introduced as playing a part which at once characterises his kind 
heart and his influence with the king. He is an eye-witness of that 
degrading scene when the accused Archbishop Cranmer is compelled 
to wait among the menials at the door of the judges’ chamber, and 
he calls the king’s attention to this view. The portrait of Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, with the white stick of the Earl 
Marshal’s office and the gold stick of the First Lord of the Treasury 
in his hands, exists in several copies. The best copy I have seen is 
the picture in the exhibition (No. 165) from her Majesty’s collection 
at Windsor Castle, and I think it may be Holbein’s original work. 
The head has been much injured, the small lean hands, however, are 
very well done. An old copy at Arundel Castle is not to be com- 
pared with this one; and the portrait preserved in Norfolk House, 
London, is a copy of the seventeenth century. 

The number of Holbein’s original pictures in the exhibition is at 
an end with this work; but with these eight oil-paintings must be 
classed another work by his hand—a large cartoon (No. 134) belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, which is one of the most important 
pieces in the whole exhibition. The cartoon represents the sketch of 
the one half of a grand fresco painting which Holbein executed in 
a room in Whitehall, in the year 1537, and which contained the 
colossal figures of Henry VITI. and his queen, Jane Seymour, and a 
little farther back the parents of the king, Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York. The background shows a rich and beautiful architecture in 
the Italian style. The painting itself was destroyed by the large fire 
in Whitehall in 1697, but fortunately the little copy which Remigius 
van Leemputte had made of it by order of Charles II., and which in 


(1) As we know the year of the Doctor's death (1545), but not the year of his birth, 
itis not possible to give the exact date of the pictures, 
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the exhibition is to be seen beneath the cartoon (No. 135), gives an 
idea of the whole composition. Vertue has engraved this copy on a 
copper-plate. The cartoon proves that Holbein, who had formerly 
painted a great many frescoes at Basle, was also capable of producing 
representations of portraits in a true monumental style. Henry stands 
there with his enormous legs astride, and his huge broad shoulders. 
The right hand, which holds a glove, is set a-kimbo, and the left is 
playing with a poniard. The utmost splendour is bestowed on the 
costume, which is ornamented all over with embroidery and jewellery. 
All the strong passions and all the bad qualities of the king are 
expressed in his countenance and in his whole bearing. We see 
before us the violent and energetic man who knew how to assert. his 
absolute powerful will, and we see at the same time the cruel tyrant, 
swayed by perverseness and filled with brutal egotism, whilst an 
unbounded conceit speaks out, in his face and demeanour. That 
is the “overheerlijk portret” of which the oldest biographer of 
the painter, Van Mander, says, it is “ zowel getroffen, dat hes den 
beschouwer mit verbaastheid andoct” (the likeness is so striking 
that it fills the spectator with dismay). ‘It seems to breathe,” he 
continues, “and to move head and limbs as naturally as if alive.” A 
few steps higher stands Henry VII., dressed with a small cap and a 
long mantle, leaning against a parapet. His face, beardless according 
to the fashion of the 15th century, shows a somewhat melancholy 
expression. The picture seems to have been painted at Whitehall, 
over the throne of the king, which in the middle part of it reached as 
high up as the parapet just mentioned. R. van Leemputte in his 
copy has filled the empty space with Latin verses. 

This matchless portrait was made use of as a prototype for nume- 
rous images of the king. Wherever there was a portrait required of 
Henry VIII., it was copied from this. In the exhibition, for in- 
stance, there are two half-length portraits (Nos. 77 and 109) from 
the collection at Windsor Castle, and a third (No. 118) belonging to 
Viscount Galway, which are more or less faithful imitations of it. 
A very good old copy from it, and one of the best among the painted 
portraits of Henry collected here, is the large life-size painting (No. 
144) belonging to Mr. H. D. Seymour, M.P. It agrees even in all 
the details of the costume with the little copy by Van Leemputte. 
The latter differs greatly from the cartoon in which Henry’s head is 
not seen so much in full. None of the painted portraits of the king 
in the exhibition is an original by Holbein, and, up to this time, I 
have never seen a genuine work by Holbein among the numerous 
portraits painted in oil of Henry VIII. The portrait of the king 
from Warwick Castle (No. 99)—a painting of real artistic merit— 
was formerly considered a Holbein; but since objections have been 
raised against its genuineness (especially by Mr. J. G. Nichols in the 

M2 
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“ Archwologia,” vol. xxxix. p. 31), even the name has no longer been 
mentioned in the Catalogue. It is evidently painted after Holbein’s 
time, in the last years of Tenry’s life, for the hair and the beard 
begin to grow white with age, and the features are more swollen than 
previously : also the costume belongs to a later period. The hands 
are painted well, but the head seems more fecble ; and the execution 
of the rich costume is very inferior, compared with Holbein, who 
always displays the greatest mastery in the details. The king’s por- 
trait, from the collection of the Duke of Manchester (No. 75), which is 
ascribed to Holbein, is only an old copy from the last picture. A 
copy on canvas, a knee-piece, is preserved in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. It bears the inscription— 


ANNO DNI. ZETATISSV AE. 


1544. do. 


There ‘is a discrepancy, for IIenry was born 28th June, 1491. The 
inscription, however, can hardly be the invention of a later copyist ; 
it is more probable that he has made a mistake in one of the two 
figures. But assuming even that one or the other of the two be 
correct, it would still determine the time for this type of pictures to 
be posterior to the death of Holbein. 

Everything considered, it must be admitted as probable that Holbein 
did not often portray the king. Persons of high rank are not 
usually inclined to sit very often to the same artist, and Henry VIII. 
most probably did so less frequently, as he had at the same time 
several other artists—Luke Horneband, Anthony Toto, Bartholomew 
Penni—in his pay. ITlolbein certamly was never employed in 
executing portraits not painted from life, which were produced in 
large numbers to be given away as presents to persons attached to 
the Court and to foreign ambassadors. Ile never acted like the Saxon 
Court painter, Lucas Cranach, who issued from his studio, with his 
monogram, pictures of his sovereigns which were manufactured by 
him not by the dozen only, but, as is well known from documentary 
evidence, almost, one might say, by the hundred. 

In fact, C. van Mander mentions only one more portrait of the 
king by Holbein, besides the fresco-painting in Whitchall—namely, 
the large picture in Barbers’ Hall, in which Henry VIII. was repre- 
sented granting the charter to the united company of the Surgeon- 
Barbers. 

It is a pity that this picture is not on view in the exhibition ; but 
it was sometime ago exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. <As 
it is of very great interest, a few remarks upon it may not here be 
out of place. 

The picture on a first view makes a very uncertain impression. It 
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is not beautiful either in the manner of execution or in composition. 
And yet some heads are so excellent that the masterly hand of Holbein 
is unmistakable. Others, on the contrary, are so repulsive and poor 
that they produce the greatest doubts as to its genuineness. If we look 
for an explanation of this contradictory impression, we find it in the 
following passage of Van Mander, the oldest writer on the subject. 
He says: “ Volgends bet gevoelen van eenigen zonde Holbein das 
stuck zelf nieb volvoerd hebben, naar het outbreckende door iemand 
anders erbij geschildert ziju: ’t goen, wauncer bet ecne warbeid ware, 
zoude moeten docu befluiten, dat de voltoojer de manier van Holbein 
zo verstandig heeft wecten te volgen, das geen Schilder of Kunslenaer 
met groud oordeelen kan, bet van ver schillende Handen te ziju.” 
(According to the impression of some it is assumed that Holbein him- 
self did not finish the picture, but that it was completed by the 
hand of another painter. If that be true, it leads to the conclusion 
that the finisher has been able to follow the manner of Holbein 
so closely that no painter or artist can reasonably judge it to have 
been painted by different hands.) This opinion does not give a 
favourable idea of Van Mander’s knowledge and taste. The absence 
of harmony in the conception, the deviations from Holbein’s art, 
are too glaring. We do not know whether ancient reports have 
given rise to the opinion that Holbein left the picture unfinished, or 
whether it may have been merely assumed from artistic judgment. 
At all events itis interesting for us to know that such an opinion was 
already prevalent at an early period. Historical data perfectly sup- 
port this view. The Act of Parliament granting common corporate 
rights to the Surgeons’ and Barbers’ Company is dated from the 32nd 
year of Henry VIIT.’s reign, 1541. The picture which represents 
the granting of that charter was of course ordered some time after- 
wards. Holbein died in 1545, and being, as the painter of the king, 
no doubt a man overwhelmed with work, the progress of so large a 
picture, it may be assumed, could only be very slow. 

The writer of this article has examined the picture twice in clear 
weather, which, on account of the darkness of the Barbers’ Hall, is 
very necessary. Moreover, standing on the sideboard, he inspected 
each head and every part of it very closely, and he believes himself 
to have obtained a correct knowledge of the whole so as to be able to 
offer a reliable opinion upon it. Holbein certainly painted no more of 
this picture than the outline of the whole composition and the faces 
of several members of the company from life, in the order in which 
they respectively sat to him. None of the heads are in their original 
state, but many of them have nevertheless a very splendid effect, as, 
for instance, immediately to the right of the king, the old and vener- 
able W. Chambers, whose head exactly corresponds with his portrait 
in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna; then, to the left of the king, 
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Aylef, whose head seems to be the best of all. Next there is Harman, 
a very lively face with a flat nose, and behind him, Monforde, a full 
beardless face, which bears a striking resemblance to that of Dr. 
Martin Luther. The other faces—for instance, that of Sir William 
Butts, next to Chambers—are too much injured to pass any judgment 
upon them. A second row of six heads is most decidedly of a later 
period. There is not a touch of Holbein’s pencil in them. They are 
wretchedly drawn, not one chin is correct, and the colour is a dirty, 
yellow-looking compound. Henry’s face is painted over ; originally 
it may possibly have been painted by Holbein. But the figure of 
the king is certainly not by him. Although placed a little back- 
wards, the seated figure is larger than the other figures kneeling in 
front before the king. It is possible that Holbein himself was com- 
pelled to give way to the want of taste of those who ordered the 
picture, and who carried their reverence to his Majesty so far as to 
wish him to appear, according to ancient custom, taller than them- 
selves. But even then the body could not have been so badly drawn, 
especially in its fore-shortening, and the carelessness in the treat- 
ment of the costume and of all details, is a thing utterly impos- 
sible in Holbein. The state of the picture does not give us a very 
favourable idea of the taste of the members of the company, who 
allowed Holbein’s unfinished work to be so barbarously injured. A 
dauber finished the picture, and he has not even spared the parts 
painted by Holbein himself. The whole background is covered with 
very rudely-painted fruits and flowers of a much later time. The 
names of the persons are written in large letters, each several inches 
in height, across the figures, with a dirty-looking gold colour, which 
is a shocking vandalism. At the top to the right there was, as seen 
in a copy in the College of Surgeons, painted in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a window, with a view of a Gothic church 
steeple. Ata later time a large Latin inscription, on a white ground, 
was substituted for it. Nevertheless, even this ruin may be of 
inestimable value for every one who has knowledge enough to distin- 
guish in it the traces of Holbein’s pencil. 

The exhibition shows also a large picture belonging to the Bride- 
well Hospital with the portrait of King Edward VI. presenting at 
Whitehall, in 1552, charters to the three hospitals of Christ, Bride- 
well, and St. Thomas. This picture (No. 192), and that in Barbers’ 
Hall, were, in former times, usually mentioned together as two 
principal pictures by Holbein, and in the catalogue it still appears 
under his name, though the discovery of the real year of his death 
has mercilessly destroyed this illusion. The picture, which shows 
an act taking place nine years after Holbein’s death, and which, we 
think, is painted even at a later period, is a very mediocre production. 
The legs of all the figures are extremely feeble, the expression of the 
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countenances is indifferent, and the colour and modelling without 
effect. 

Among the other pictures which bear the name of Holbein, there 
are, at all events, some copies from his paintings. For instance, the 
portrait of the astronomer Kratzer (No. 72, the original is in the 
Louvre); next that of Sir Nicholas Poyntz (No. 111); then that of 
Sir Richard Southwell (No. 101, the original is at Florence) ; that 
of the Duchess Christina of Milan (No. 104); and the half-length 
picture of young Prince Edward at the age of two years (No. 176). 
This picture, which belongs to the Earl of Yarborough, is a very 
good copy, and perhaps I should have taken it for an original, had 
I not recently seen the true original in the Guelph Museum at 
Hanover (formerly in the royal palace at Herrenhausen). This, of 
course, surpasses the Earl of Yarborough’s copy; the fat little 
hands of the child are exquisitely painted. It is, without doubt, the 
“table of the picture of the prince’s grace” which Holbein presented 
to the king as a new year’s gift at the commencement of the year 
1539, as is stated by the accounts of Sir Bryan Tuke. Another 
portrait of the Prince of Wales is to be seen at Sion House, the 
country seat of the Duke of Northumberland. It is, or at least was, 
an original by Holbein, but it has been very much injured, like 
almost all pictures in that collection. It has been so much rubbed, 
that the drawing of the outline is visible in several parts. It is not, 
as the one mentioned before, a half-length portrait, but it shows the 
whole figure of the little boy. The head, showing the full face, as well 
as the scarlet dress, are the same; the hands are somewhat altered. 

It would be tedious to give an opinion about all pictures erroneously 
attributed to Holbein. A head behind a lattice window, said to be 
Will Somers, Henry VIII.’s jester (No. 138, from the collection at 
Hampton Court), is a work of the seventeenth century. The true face 
of Somers is to be seen in the family picture of King Henry VIII. 
(No. 170, from Hampton Court). Holbein is entirely innocent of 
this picture ; which was painted after his time. The Queen is not Jane 
Seymour, as stated on the frame, and in the catalogue, but, as Mr. 
George Sharf has proved, Catherine Parr, Henry’s last consort; for 
the boy standing between the two is at least seven or eight years 
old. We are also indebted to Mr. Sharf for the proof that the 
inscriptions on the frames have reversed the names of the two 
princesses, Elizabeth and Mary. The picture is not given to Holbein 
in the catalogue of Charles I.’s Gallery. 

The picture from Hampton Court, which is said to be Holbein’s 
likeness by himself (No. 73), neither shows his features, nor is it 
painted by him. It bears the monogram, HB. a.p. 1539. 

Holbein never made use of this monogram. It is the sign of several 
German painters of that time, of Hans Brosamer, of Hans Burgkmair, 
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who, however, died in 1531, and of Hans Baldung Grien, although he 
more frequently joined a G to those two letters. I should incline to 
consider him the author, notwithstanding the absence of any very 

striking resemblance with his style. The picture shows a young man 

with full beard, in the dress of a Knight, with an elegant sword, and 

with the cross of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre on his breast ; his 

features are noble, with a daring expression, and it may be the 

portrait of some German prince or nobleman of that time. We have 

only two authenticated portraits of Holbein by himself. The first is 

that well-known handsome face of a young man, not much more than 

twenty years old, wearing a hat, the original of which, a coloured 

drawing, is preserved in the Basle Museum. The second is a signed 

drawing in the Museum at Berlin, which is given in the title page of 
my book, showing the painter at the age of fourteen years, and, in 

the same sheet, his elder brother Ambrose Holbein. 

The best way of appreciating the merits of Holbein is to compare his 
works with all that was produced contemporaneously with him, and 
directly after his death. We know that several other good painters 
were staying at the court of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
but not one is to be compared with the great German yuainter. 
Their history is still shrouded in obscurity. We have the names of a 
great many artists, and we have a large number of pictures of that 
time; but nobody can tell which names are to be connected with the 
various pictures. I was, therefore, not able to make this portion of 
the exhibition an object of more exact study, and I must, on that 
account, content myself with mentioning two pictures of different 
masters of this period which, in an artistic point of view, are the most 
valuable. 

The first is a knee-piece, representing Edward VI., at the age of 
about twelve, delicate in detail, and pleasing in point of colouring 
(No. 172, from Windsor Castle). William Street, a Flemish artist, 
was the best painter at King Edward’s court. This picture may be 
by him, but as no real work by him is known, this question cannot 
be decided. The second picture is a likeness of Queen Elizabeth, 
when a young Princess of about fifteen or sixteen years of age 
(No. 247, St. James’s Palace). In the catalogue, of course Holbein 
is mentioned as the artist, although he was dead at that time, and 
although the style and composition are entirely different from his. 
We evidently have before us the work of a Dutch artist, and indeed 
of one of the best of those who were employed in England. <A bright 
colour of extraordinary delicacy permeates the whole picture. The 
pale tint of the flesh, though most likely the effect of much cleaning, 
_ was originally very light, with a fine reddish hue. The artist has 
wonderfully succeeded in harmonising with it the red dress, richly 
ornamented with gold or precious stones. There is, however, some- 
thing stiff in this figure, and this is made apparent still more by the 
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tasteless style of dress which was in fashion at that time. The hands 
are conspicuous for their long small shape and their leanness. The 
young princess holds a book in her hand, and a second book is lying 
beside her, on the table. The expression of her countenance is 
pleasing, and discloses a quick and clever mind. 

A painter of first-rate quality, about whom we are much better 
informed, made his appearance at the time of Queen Mary the 
Catholic: Sir Anthony More, born in 1518, died in 1588, a Flemish 
artist, and a pupil of John Schoral. His earliest picture, which bears 
his name and the year 1544, shows the half-length figures of two 
Canons of the Cathedral at Utrecht, and is preserved in the Museum 
at Berlin. Already in this picture Anthony More takes a very high 
rank as a portrait painter, and is distinguished for his remarkable 
faithfulness of expression, and his bright colouring. In later years he 
improved even more by travelling. He was in Italy, and, by the recom- 
mendation of Cardinal Granvelle, entered the service of Charles V. 
Thence he went to England, probably sent by Philip II., to paint the 
portrait of his consort Queen Mary. Te remained in this country 
for some time. His works are distinguished by the combination 
of the realistic character of Flemish and German art, and of the 
study of the great Italian masters. He is not the author of all 
the pictures attributed to him in the exhibition, and especially 
not of the small portrait of Queen Mary (No. 196). But three 
eminent works show all the power of his art. The first is his 
own likeness (No. 186), which is the property of Earl Spencer. It 
shows a stately person of fashionable appearance with a brown 
taper beard. His left hand reposes on his hip, the right pats the 
head of a large dog; he wears a long gold chain. Still more 
beautiful is the second, the portrait of Sir Walter Devereux, first 
Earl of Essex, and father of the unfortunate favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth (No. 263, belonging to the Earl of Yarborough). He is 
seated, visible as far as the knees, in an arm-char, attired in black, 
with auburn curly hair, and taper beard. Manly vigour and a lively 
quickness characterise his expression. Equally excellent is the third 
picture, a portrait of the merchant Sir Thomas Gresham, who built 
the Royal Exchange almost at his own expense (No. 179, belonging © 
to Mr. Leveson Gower, M.P.). This portrait has been engraved in 
the Illustrated London News. He, as well as Essex, in the former 
picture, is seated in an easy chair. The bluish-black of his coat is 
painted in a masterly style. The Imperial Gallery at Vienna enjoys 
the reputation of possessing the best paintings by Sir Anthony More, 
but the above three do not yield the palm to any of them. 

ALFRED WOLTMANN. 


P.S.—This paper was written before the close of the exhibition. 












































THLE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. 
Cuaprer VI. 


1. Erasmus Gors ‘vo Basiu ‘ro prinv wuts New Testament (1514), 





Tr was on a July morning in the year 1514 that Erasmus again 
crossed the Channel. The wind was fair, the sea calm, the sky bright 
und sunny ; but during the easy passage Krasmus had a heavy heart. 
Ile had once more left his Knglish friends behind him, bent upon a 
solitary pilgrimage to Basle, in order that his ponderous edition of the 
works of St. Jerome and his Greck New Testament might be printed 
at the press of Froben the printer. But, always unlucky on leaving 
British shores, he missed his baggage from the boat when, after the 
bustle of embarkation, he looked to see that all was right. To have 
lost his manuscripts—his Jerome, his New Testament, the labours 
of so many years—to be on his way to Basle without the books for 
the printing of which he was taking the long journey—this was 
enough to weigh down his heart with a grief, which he might well 
compare to that of a parent who has lost his children. It turned 
out, after all, to be a trick of the knavish sailors, who threw the tra- 
veller’s luggage into another boat in order to extort a few coins for 
its recovery. Erasmus, in the end, got his luggage back again ; but 
he might well say that, though the passage was a good one, it was 
un anxious one to him.' 

On his arrival at the castle of J/ammes, near Calais, where he had 
agreed to spend a few days with his old pupil and friend, Lord 
Montjoy, he found waiting for him a letter from Servatius, prior of 
the monastery of Stein, in Holland—/fhe monastery in which against 
his will, by treachery and foul play, he had been ensnared when a 
youth into monastic vows. 

It was a letter doubtless written with kindly feeling, for the prior 
had once been his companion ; but still he evidently felt it as a letter 
from the prior of the convent from which he was a kind of runaway, 
not only inviting, but in measure e/aiming him back again, reproach- 
fully reminding him of his vows, censuring his wandering life, his 
throwing off the habit of his order, and ending with a bribe—the 
offer of a post of great advantage if he would return! 

Erasmus return! No, truly; that he would not. But the very 
naming of it brought back to mind the wrongs which in his youth he 
had suffered ; the cruelty and baseness of his guardians, his miserable 
experience of monastic life; how hardly he had escaped out of it, his 





(1) Eras. Ammonio, Eras. Epist. clix. 
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trials during a chequered wandering life since ; but it also brought 
to mind his entry upon fellow-work with Colet, the noble-hearted 
friend with whom he had been privileged to come in contact, the 
noble work in which they were together now engaged. What! give 
up these to put his neck again under a yoke which had so galled 
him in dark times gone by! And for what? To become perchance 
the father-confessor of a nunnery! It was as though Pharaoh had 
sent an embassy to Moses offering to make him a taskmaster if he 
would but return into Egypt. 

No wonder that Erasmus, finding this letter from Servatius waiting 
for him on his arrival at the castle of his friend, took up his pen to 
reply somewhat warmly before proceeding on his journey. His reply 
lies as a kind of way-mark by the roadside of his wandering life, and 
with some abridgment and omissions may be thus translated :— 


Krasmus to Servatius. 
**. . . Being on a journey, I must reply in but fow words, and confine myself 
to matters of the most importance, 

**Men hold opinions so diverse, that it is impossible to please everybody. 
That my desire is in very deed to hold by that which is really the best, God is 
my witness! My intention was neither to change my mode of life nor my habit ; 
not because T approved of either, but lest [ should give rise to scandal. You 
know well that it was by the pertinacity of my guardians and the persuasion of 
wicked men that [ was forced rather than, induced to enter the monastic life. 
{ knew at tho time how entirely unsuited it was for me, yet | was overruled 
by the taunts of Cornelius Wertem and the bashfulness of youth... . But it 
may be objected that I had a year of what is called ‘ probation,’ and was of 
mature age, Ridiculous! As though any one could aver that a boy of seventeen, 
brought up in literary studies, could have attained to a self-knowledge rare even 
in an old man, should have learned in one year what many men grow grey 
without learning! Bo this as it may, T never liked the monastic life; and 
I liked it less than ever after | had tried it; but in the way T have mentioned 
L was ensnared into if. lor all this I am free to confess that a man who really 
is a good man may live well in any kind of life. 

‘*T have in tho.mean time tried to find that mode of living in which T am 
least prone to evil. Without indeed saying that I have found it, 1 have lived 
with sober men, | have lived a life of literary study, and these have drawn me 
away from much vice. It has been my lot to live on terms of intimacy with 
men of true Christian wisdom, and I have been bettered by their conversation. 
Whenever the thought has occurred to mo of returning into your fraternity, it 
has always called back to my remembrance the jealousy of many, the contempt 
of all; converse how cold, how trifling! how lacking in Christian wisdom ! 
feasting how unintellectual ; the mode of life, as a whole, one which, if you 
subtract its ceremonies from it, has nothing left that seems to me worth having. 
Lastly, I have called to mind my bodily infirmities, now increased upon me by 
age and toil, by reason of which I should have both failed in coming up to 
your mark and also sacrificed my own life. For some years now L have been 
afflicted with the stone, and its easy recurrence obliges me to observe great 
regularity in my habits. I have had some experience both of the climato of 
Holland and your particular dict and habits, and [ fool sure that, had I 
returned, nothing else could have come of it but trouble to you and death 
to mo, 
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‘* But it may be that you deem it a blessed thing to die at a good age in the 
midst of your brotherhood. This is a notion which deceives and deludes not 
you alone, but almost everybody. We think that Christ and religion consist 
in certain places, and garments, and modes of life, and ceremonial observances. 
It is all up, we think, with a man who changes his white habit for a black one, 
who substitutes a hat for a hood, and who frequently changes his residence. 
I will be bold to say that, on the other hand, great injury has arisen to Christian 
piety from what we call the ‘religious orders,’ although it may be that they 
were introduced with a pious motive. ... Pick out the most lauded and 
laudable of all of them, and you may look in vain, so far as I can see, for any 
likeness to Christ, unless it be in cold and Judaical ceremonies. It is on 
account of these that they think so much of themselves; it is on account of 
these that they judge and condemn others. How much more accordant to the 
teaching of Christ would it be to look upon all Christendom as one home; as it 
were, one monastery; to regard all men as canons and brothers; to count the 
sacrament of baptism the chief religious yow; not to care where you live, if 
only you live well!...... And now to say a word about my works. The 
Enchiridion I fancy you have read. . . . The book of Adages, printed by Aldus, 
I don’t know whether you have seen. . . . I also wrote a book, De Rerum et 
Verborum Copia, which I inscribed to my friend Colet. . . . For these two years 
past, amongst other things, I have been correcting the text of the Letters of 
Jerome. . . . By the collation of Greek and ancient codices, I haye also cor- 
rected the text of the whole New Testament, and made annotations not without 
theological value on more than one thousand places. I have commenced 
Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, which I shall finish when the others are 
published ; for I have made up my mind to work at sacred literature to the 
day of my death. Great men say that in these things I am successful where 
others are not. In your mode of life I should entirely fail. Although I have 
had intercourse with so many men of learning, both here and in Italy and in 
France, I have never yet found one who advised me to betake myself back 
again to you... . I beg that you will not forget to commend me in your 
prayers to the keeping of Christ. If ever I should come really to know that it 
would be doing my duty to Him to return to your brotherhood, on that very 
day I will start on the journey. Farewell, my once pleasant companion, but 
now reverend father. 

‘‘From Hammes Castle, near Calais, 9th July, 1514.” 


This bold letter written, Erasmus took leave of his host, and 
hastened to repay by a short embrace the kindness of another friend, 
the Abbot of St. Bertin.” After a two days’ halt to accomplish this 
object, he again mounted his horse, and, his servant and baggage 
riding behind him, set his face resolutely towards Basle: cheered in 
spirit by the marks of friendship received during the past few days, 
and anxious to reach his journey’s end that he might set about his 
work. But all haste is not good speed. As he approached the city 
of Ghent, while he chanced to be turning round one way to speak 
to his servant, his horse took fright at something lying on the road, 
and turned round the other way, giving thereby to Erasmus’s back 
a most dangerous sprain. 

It was with the greatest difficulty and torture that he reached 


(1) Eras. Epist. App. viii. 
(2) Eras. op. ili, 160, A. 
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Ghent. There he lay for some days motionless on his back at the 
inn, unable to stand upright, and fearing the worst. By degrees, 
however, he became again able to move, and to write an amusing 
account of his adventure to Lord Montjoy ;' telling him that he 
had vowed to St. Paul that if restored to health he would complete 
the commentaries he was writing on the Epistle to the Romans; and 
adding that he was already so much better that he hoped ere long 
to proceed another stage to Antwerp. Antwerp was accordingly 
reached in due course, and from thence he was able to pursue his 
journey. 

At Maintz he appears to have halted a while, and he afterwards 
informed Colet” that “he had done great things there.”” What he 
meant by this may in part be conjectured, for it was at Maintz that 
the Court of Inquisition had sat in the autumn of the previous year, 
which, had it not been for the timely interference of the Archbishop 
of Maintz, would have condemned the aged Reuchlin as a heretic. 
At Maintz Erasmus would probably fall in with many of Reuchlin’s 
friends, and as the matter was now pending the decision of the 
authorities at Rome, they may well have tried to secure his influence 
with the Pope, to whom he was personally known. Be this as it 
may, from the date of his visit to Maintz, Erasmus seems not only 
never to have lost an opportunity of supporting the cause of Reuchlin 
at Rome or elsewhere, but also to have himself secured the friend- 
ship and regard of Reuchlin’s protector, the archbishop.” 

Leaving Maintz, he proceeded to Strasburg, where he was sur- 
rounded and entertained by a galaxy of learned men. Another 
stage brought him to Schelestadt.* The chief men of this ancient 
town having heard of his approach, sent him a present of wines, 
requested his company to dinner on the following day, and offered 
him the escort of one of their number for the remainder of his 
journey. Erasmus declined to be further detained, but gladly 
accepted the escort of John Sapidus. 

After having been thus lionised at each stage of the journey, 
Erasmus, to prevent a similar annoyance, on his arrival at Basle 
requested his new companion to conceal his name, and if possible 
to introduce him to a few choice friends before his arrival was 
generally known. Sapidus complied with this request. He had 
no difficulty in making his choice. 


(1) Eras. Epist. clxxxii. 

(2) Coletus Erasmo, Epist. lxxxv. App. 

(3) Ranke’s History of the Reformation, bk. ii. c.1. See Erasmus’s mention ot 
Reuchlin in the letter written this autumn to Wimphelingus, appended to the 2nd edition 
of “De Copia.” Schelestadt, 1514. And Eras. Epist. clxvii. and clxviii. As to his 
friendship with the Archbishop of Maintz, ccecxxxiv. 

(4) See letter to Wimphelingus, Basil ii. Kal. Oct. 1514, ubi. supra, for these and the 
following particulars. 
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Round the printing establishment of Froben, the printer, had 
gathered a little group of learned and devoted men, whose names 
had made Basle famous as one of the centres of reviving learning. 
There was a university at Basle, but it was not this which had 
attracted the little knot of students to the city. The patriarch 
of the group was Johann Amerbach. We was now an old man. 
More than thirty years had passed since he had first set up his 
printing press at Basle, and during these years he had devoted his 
ample wealth and active intellect to the reproduction in type of the 
works of the early Church fathers. The works of St. Ambrose and. 
St. Augustin had already issued from his press at vast cost of labour, 
time, and wealth. To publish St. Jerome’s works before he died, 
or at least to see the work in hand, was now the aged patriarch’s 
ambition. Many years ago he had imported Froben, that he might 
secure an able successor in the printing department. I1is three sons, 
too, he had educated in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, so as to qualify 
them thoroughly for the work he wished them to continue after he 
was gone; and the three brothers Amerbach did not belie their 
father’s hopes. ‘They had inherited a double portion of his spirit. 
Froben, too, had caught the old printer’s mantle, and worked like 
him, for love, and not for gain. Others had gathered round so bright a 
nucleus. There was Beatus Rhenanus, a young scholar of great ability 
and wealth, whose gentle loving nature endeared him to his intimate 
companions. Ie, too, had caught the spirit of reviving learning, and 
thought it not beneath his dignity to undertake the duties of corrector 
of the press in Froben’s printing office. Gerard Lystrius, a youth 
brought up to the medical profession, with no mean knowledge both 
of Greck and Hebrew, had also thrown in his lot among them, 

Such was the little circle of choice friends into which Sapidus, without 
betraying who he was, introduced the stranger who had just arrived 
in Basle, who, addressing himself at once to Froben, presented letters 
from Erasmus, with whom he said that he was most closely intimate, 
and from whom he had the fullest commission to treat with reference 
to the printing of his works, so that Froben might regard what- 
ever arrangement he might make with him as though it had been 
made with Krasmus himself. Finding still that he was undiscovered, 
and wishing to slide easily from under his ‘ncoguito, he soon added. 
drily that Mrasmus and he were “ so alike that to sce one was to have 


seen the other!” 


Froben then to his great amusement discovered. 
who the stranger was. Ile received him with open arms. His bills 
at the inn were forthwith paid, and himself, servant, horses, and 
baggage transferred to the home of Iroben’s father-in-law, there to 
enjoy the luxuries of private hospitality. 

When it was known in the city that Erasmus had arrived, he was 
besieged by doctors and deans, rectors of the University, poct-laureates, 
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invitations to dine, and every kind of attention which the men of 
Basle could give to so illustrious a stranger. 

But Erasmus had come back to Basle not to be lionised, but to 
push on with his work. Ile was gratified; and, indeed, he told his 
friends, almost put to the blush by the honours with which he had 
been received; but finding their constant attentions to interfere 
greatly with his daily labours at Froben’s office, he was obliged to 
request that he might be left to himself." 

At Froben’s office he found everything prepared to his hand. The 
train was already laid for the publication of St. Jerome. Beatus 
Rhenanus, and the three brothers Amerbach, were ready to throw 
themselves heart and soul into the work. The latter undertook to 
share the labour of collating and transcribing portions which 
Krasmus had not yet completed, and so the ponderous craft got fairly 
under weigh. By the end of August he was thoroughly immersed in 
types and proof-sheets, and to use his own expression, no less busy 
in superintending his little enterprise than the Emperor in his war 
with Venice.” 

Thus he could report well of his journey and his present home to 
his English friends. Ie felt that he had done right in coming here, 
but, none the less on that account, that his true home was in the 
hearts of these same English friends. In his letters to them he 
expressed his longing to return.’ ILis late ill-fortune in England 
he had always set down to the war, which had turned the liberality of 
patrons into other channels, and he hoped that now, perhaps, the 
war being over, a better state of things might reign in Kngland and 
better fortunes be in store for the poor scholar. 

What Colet thought of this and things in general, how clouds and 
storms scemed gathering round him, may be learned from his reply 
to his friend’s letter, brief as was his wont, but touchingly graphie in 


its little details about. himself and his own life during these passing: 


months. Ile was already preparing to resign his preferments, and 
building a house within the secluded precinets of the Charterhouse, 
wherein, with a few bosom friends, he hoped to spend the rest of his 
days in peace, unmolested by his evil genius, the Bishop of London, 


Colet to Krasmus4 


** Dearest Mrasmus,—I hayo received your letter written from Basle, 3 Cal., 
Sept. Lam glad to know where you are, and in what clime you are living. 
Tam glad, too, that you are well. Seo that you perform the vow which you 
say you made to St. Paul, That you accomplished as much as you say you 
did at Maintz I can easily believe. [am glad you intend to return to us somo 


(1) Erasmus to Montjoy, Epist. elxxxii., and the letter above mentioned to Wim- 
phelingus. 

(2) Mpist. elxxxii. 

(3) Kpist. Erasmi, clix; and Epist. Ixxxv. App. 

(4) Epist. Ixxxv. App. - 
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day. But Tam not very hopeful about it. As to any better fortune for you, 
T don’t know what to say. I don’t know, because those who have the means 
have not the will, and those who haye the will haye not the means. All your 
friends here are well. The Archbishop of Canterbury keeps as kindly disposed 
as ever. The Bishop of Lincoln (Wolsey) now reigns ‘ Archbishop of York !’ 
The Bishop of London never ceases to harass me, Livery day I look forward 
to my retirement and retreat with the Carthusians. Our nest is nearly finished, 
When you come back to us, so far as I can conjecture, you will find me there, 
‘mortuus mundi.’ ‘Take care of your health, and let ine know where you go to. 
Farewell. 

‘From London, 20th Oct. (1514).” 


















































2. Erasmus returns to Encnanp.—lHits Satire vron Kines (1515). 


Erasmus had at first intended to remain at Basle till the Ides 
of March (1515), and then in compliance with the invitation of 
his Italian friends, to spend a few weeks in Italy.'. But after 
working six or cight months at Froben’s office, he was no longer 
inclined to carry out the project; and so, a new edition of the 
“ Adagia” being well-nigh completed, and the ponderous folios of 
Jerome proceeding to satisfaction, under the good auspices of the 
brothers Amerbach, when spring came round Erasmus took sudden 
flight from Basle, and turned up, not in Italy, but in England. 
Safely arrived in London, he was obliged to do his best, by the 
discreet use of his pen, to excuse to his friends at Rome this slight 
upon their favours. 

Ife wrote, therefore, elegant and flattering letters to the Cardinal 
Grimanus, the Cardinal St. George, and Pope Leo,’ describing the 
labours in which he was engaged, the noble assistance which the 
little fraternity at Basle were giving, and which could not have 
been got in Italy or anywhere else; alluding in flattering terms to 
the advantages offered at Rome, and the kindness he had there 
received on his former visit; but describing in still more glowing 
terms the love and generosity of his friends in England, and declaring 
“with that frankness which it becomes a German to use,” that 
“ England was his adopted country, and the chosen home of his old 
age.”’* Te also took the opportunity of strongly urging the two 
ardinals to use their utmost influence in aid of the cause of Reuchlin. 
He told them how grieved he was, in common with all the learned 
men of Germany, that these frivolous and vexatious proceedings 
should have been taken against a man venerable both on account 
of age and service, who ought now in his declining years to be 
peacefully wearing his well-earned laurels. And lastly, in his letter 
to the Pope, Erasmus took occasion to express his hatred of the 
wars in which Europe had been recently involved, and his thankful- 










































(1) Epist. ad Wimphelingum. (2) Epist. elxvii., clxviii., and clxxiv. 
(3) Eras. op. iii. p. 141. Cand D. 
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ness that the efforts of his Holiness to bring about a peace had at 
last been crowned with success. 

Peace had indeed been proclaimed between France and England, 
while Krasmus had been working at Basle, but under circumstances 
not likely to /essen those feclings of indignation with which the three 
friends regarded the selfish and reckless policy of European rulers. 
For peace had been made with France merely to shuffle the cards. 
Ilenry’s sister, the Princess Mary (whose marriage with Ilenry’s 
ally, Prince Charles, ought long ago to have been solemnised accord- 
ing to contract), had been married to their common enemy, Louis XII. 
of France, with whom they had just been together at war! In 
November Henry and his late enemy, Louis, were plotting to combine 
against ILenry’s late ally, King Ferdinand ; and England’s blood 
and treasure, after haying been wasted in helping to wrest Navarre 
from France for Ferdinand, were now to be wasted anew to recover 
the same province back to France from Ferdinand.’ On the Ist of 
January this unholy alliance of the two courts was severed by the 
death of Louis XII. The Princess Mary was a widow. ‘The young 
and ambitiens Francis I. succeeded to the French throne, and he, 
anxious like flenry VIII. to achieve military glory, declared his 
intention on succeeding to the crown, that “the monarchy of 
Christendom should rest under the banner of France as it was wont 
to do.”* Before the end of July he had already started on that 
Italian campaign in which he was soon to defeat the Swiss in the . 
great battle of Marignano—a battle at the news of which [Ferdinand 
and Henry were once more to be made secret friends by their common 
hatred of so dangerous a rival ! 

These international scandals, for such they must be called, wrung 
from Krasmus other and far more bitter censure than that contained 
in his letter to the Pope. Ile was laboriously occupied with great 
works passing through the printing press at Basle, but still he stole 
the time to give public vent to his pent-up feelings. It little mattered 
that the actors of these scandals were patrons of his own 





kines andl 
ministers on whose aid he was to some extent dependent, even for 
the means wherewith to print his Greek New ‘Testament. — ILis 
indignation burst forth in pamphlets printed in large type, and 
bearing his name, or was thrust into the new edition of the “ Adages,” 
or bound up with other new editions which happened now to be 
passing through Froben’s press. And be it remembered that these 
works and pamphlets found their way as well into royal courts as 
into the studies of the learned. 

What could exceed the sternness and bitterness of the reproof 
contained in the following passages :— 


(3) Brewer, ii., liv. (4) Seo Eras. Epist., App. xxvii, xxi. and xxiii, 
VOL, VI. N 


(1) Brewer, i., Ixix. and ii., i, ef, sry. (2) Brewer, ii, xxviii. 
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‘* Aristotle was wont to distinguish between a /ing and a tyrant by the most 
obyious marks : the tyrant regarding only his own interest; the king the interests 
of his people. But the title of ‘king,’ which the first and greatest Roman 
rulers thought to be immodest and impolitic, as likely to stir up jealousy, is 
not enough for some, unless it be gilded with the most splendid lies. Kings 
who are scarcely men are called ‘ divine;’ they are ‘inyincible,’ though 
they never have left a battle-field without being conquered; ‘serene,’ though 
they have turned the world upside down in a tumult of war; ‘ illustrious,’ 
though they grovel in profoundest ignorance of eyerything noble; ‘ Catholic,’ 
though they follow anything rather than Christ. 

“And these divine, illustrious, triumphant kings ..... have no other 
desire but that laws, edicts, wars, peaces, leagues, councils, judgments, sacred 
or profane, should bring the wealth of others into their exchequer—i.e. they 
gather everything into their leaking reservoir, and, like the eagles, fatten their 
eaglets on the flesh of innocent birds. 

Let any physiognomist worth anything at all consider the look and the 
features of an cagle—those rapacious and wicked eyes, that threatening curve 
of the beak, those cruel jaws, that stern front... . . will he not recognise at 
once the image of a king ?—a magnificent and majestic king? Add to this a 
dark, ill-omened colour, an unpleasing, dreadful, appalling voice, and that 
threatening seream at which every kind of animal trembles. Every one will 
acknowledge this type who has learned how terrible are the threats of princes, 
even uttered in jest. ... . . At this scream of the eagle the people tremble, 
the senate yields, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the divines are 
dumb, the lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions give way, neither right 
nor religion, neither justice nor humanity, avail. And thus, while there are so 
many birds of sweet and melodious song, the unpleasant and unmusical scream 
of the eagle alone has more power than all the rest... .. . Of all birds the 
cagle alone has scemed to wise men the type of royalty—not beautiful, not 
musical, not fit for food; but carniverous, greedy, hateful to all, the curse of 
ul, and with its great powers of domg harm, surpassing them in its desire of 


doing it.’”' 
Again :— 


“The office of a prince is called a ‘dominion,’ when in truth a prince has 
nothing clse to do but to administer the affairs of the commonwealth. 

“The intermarriages between royal families, and the new leagues arising from 
them, are called ‘the bonds of Christian peace,’ though almost all wars and all 
tumults of human affairs seem to rise out of them. When princes conspire 
together to oppress and exhaust a commonwealth, they call it a ‘just war,’ 
When they themselves wuite in this object, they call it ‘ peace,’ 

‘'They call it the extension of the empire when this or that little town is 
added to the titles of the prince at the cost of the plunder, the blood, the widow- 
hood, the bereavement of so many citizens,””* 


o 
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These passages may serve to indicate what feclings were stirred 
up in the heart of Erasmus by the condition of international aflairs, 
and in what temper he returned to England. The works in which 
they appeared he had left under the charge of Beatus Rhenanus, to 
be printed at Basle in his absence. And some notion of the extent 
to which whatever proceeded from the pen of Erasmus was now 
devoured by the public may be gained from the fact that Rhenanus, 

(1) Eras. op. ii., pp. 870—2; and in part translated in Hallam’s Literature of the 
Middle Ages, ec. iv. 

(2) Eras, op. ii. p. 775. 
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in April of this very year, wrote to Erasmus, to tell him that out of 
an edition of 1,800 of the “ Praise of Folly,” just printed by Froben, 
only 60 remained in hand." 

3. Rerurns to Baste ‘ro rinisn nis Works.—Frars or THe 

Orruopox Parry. (1515.) 

It will be necessary to recur to the position of international affairs 
ere long; meanwhile, the quotation we have given will be enough to 
show that, buried as Erasmus was in literary labour, he was alive 
also to what was passing around him—no mere bookworm, to whom 
his books and his learning were the sole end of life. As we proceed 
to examine more closely the object and spirit of the works in which 
he was now engaged, it will become more and more evident that 
their interest to him was of quite another kind to that of the mere 
bookworm. 

sefore the summer of 1515 was over he was again on his way to 
Basle, where his editions of Jerome and of the New Testament wer 
now really approaching completion. Their appearance was anxious!) 
expected by learned men all over Europe. The bold intention of 
Erasmus to publish the Greek text of the New Testament with a new 
Latin translation of his own, a rival of the sacred Vulgate, had oe 
wind. Divines of the traditional school had already taken alarm. 
It was whispered about amongst them that something ought to Db: 
done. The new edition of the “ Praise of Folly,” with notes by 
Lystrius, had been bought and read with avidity. Men now shook 
their heads, who had smiled at its first appearance. They discovered 
heresies in it unnoticed before. Besides, the name of Erasmus wa 
now known all over Europe. It mattered little what he wrote a few 
years ago, when he was little known; but it mattered much what hie 
might write now that he was a man of mark. 

While Erasmus was passing through Belgium on his way to Basle, 
these whispered signs of discontent found public utterance in a lette: 
from Martin Dorpius,” of the Louvain University, addressed to 
Erasmus, but printed, and, it would seem, in the hands of the public, 
before it was forwarded to him. He met with it by accident a: 
Antwerp.” It was written at the instigation of others. Men who 
had not the wit to make a public protest of this nature for them- 
selves, had urged Martin Dorpius to employ his talents in their cause, 
and to become their mouthpicce.* 

(1) Eras. Epist., App. xxi. 

(2) Martinus Dorpius Erasmo. D. Erasmi, &c., Enarratio in primum psalmum, &c. &e. 
Louvain. Oct. 1515. 
(3) See the commencement of the reply of Erasmus. 
(4) “ Martinus Dorpius instigantibus quibusdam primus omnium ccepit in me velitari 
. Scirem illum non odio mei huc venisse, sed juvenem tum, ac natura facilom, 
wliorum ‘::pulsu protrudi.”—Lrasmus Botzemo, b. vi. 
N2 
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Thus this letter from Dorpius was of far more importance than 
would at first sight appear. It had a representative importance 
which it did not possess in itself. It was the public protest of a 
large and powerful party. As such it required more than a mere 
private reply from Erasmus, and deserves more than a passing 
mention here; for it affords an insight into the plan and defences of 
a theological citadel, against which its defenders considered that 
Erasmus was meditating a bold attack. 


“T hear” (wrote Dorpius, after criticising severely the ‘‘ Praise of Folly ”’), 
‘“‘T hear that you have been expurgating the epistles of Saint Jerome from the 
errors in which they abound,..... and this is a work in all respects 
worthy of your labour, and by which you will confer a great benefit on divines. 
..... But I hear, also, that you have been correcting the text of the New 
Testament, and that ‘you have made annotations not without theological 
value on more than one thousand places.’ ”’ 


Here Dorpius evidently quotes the words of the letter of Erasmus 
to Servatius, so that he too is silently behind the scenes, handing 
Erasmus’s letter about amongst his theological friends,—-perhaps 
himself inciting Dorpius to write as he does. 


«ol... . Tf Tecan show you that the Latin translation has in it no errors 
or mistakes” (continued Dorpius), ‘‘ then you must confess that the labour of 
those who try to correct it is altogether null and void. .... . Tam arguing 
now with respect to the truthfulness and integrity of the translation, and | 
assert this of our Vulgate version. Tor it cannot be that the unanimous uni- 
versal Church now for so many centuries has been mistaken, which always 
has used, and still both sanctions and uses this version. Nor in the same way 
is it possible that so many holy fathers, so many men of most consummate 
authority, could be mistaken, who, relying on the same version, have defined 
the most difficult points even in General Councils ; have defended and elucidated 
the faith, and enacted canons to which even kings haye bowed their sceptres. 
That councils rightly convened never can err in matters of faith is generally 
admitted by both divines and lawyers. .... . What matters it whether you 
believe or not that the Greek books are more accurate than the Latin ones; 
whether or not greater care was taken to preserve the sacred books in all their 
integrity by the Greeks than by the Latins ;-—by the Grecks, forsooth, amongst 
whom the Christian religion was very often almost overthrown, and who 
affirmed that none of the gospels were free from errors, excepting the one 
gospel of John. What matters all this when, to say nothing of anything else, 
amongst the Latins the Church has continued throughout the inviolate spouse 
of Christ? .... . What if it be contended that the sense, as rendered by the 
Latin version, differs in truth from the Greck text’ Then, indeed, adieu to 
the Greek. I adhere to the Latin because I cannot bring my mind to believe 
that the Greek are more correct than the Latin codices. 

‘* But it may be said, Augustin ordered the Latin rivulets to be supplied from 
the Greek fountain-head. He did so; and wisely in his age, in which neither 
had any one Latin version been received by the Church as now, nor had the 
Greek fountain-head become so corrupt as it now seems to be. 

“But you may say in reply, ‘1 do not want you to change anything in your 
colices, nor that you should believe that the Latin version is a false one. I 
only point out what discrepancies I discover between the Greek and Latin 
copies, and what harm is there in that *’ In very decd, my dear Erasmus, 
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there is great harm in it. Because, about this matter of the integrity of the 
Holy Scriptures many will dispute, many will doubt, if they learn that even 
one jot or tittle in them is fulse,..... and then will come to pass what 
Augustin described to Jerome: ‘If any error should be admitted to have 
crept into the Holy Scriptures, what authority would be left to them?’ All 
these considerations, my dear Erasmus, have induced me to pray and beseech 
you, by our mutual friendship, by your wonted courtesy and candour, either to 
limit your corrections to those passages only of the New Testament in which 
you are able, without altering the sense, to substitute more expressive words ; 
or if you should point out that the sense requires any alteration at all, that you 
will reply to the foregoing arguments in your preface.” 


Erasmus replied to this letter of Dorpius with singular tact, and 
reprinted the letter itself with his reply. 

He acknowledged the friendship of Dorpius, and the kind and 
friendly tone of his letter. He received, he said, many flattering 
letters, but he had rather receive such a letter as this, of honest 
advice and criticism, by far. 

He was knocked up by sea-sickness, wearied by long travel on 
horseback, busy unpacking his luggage; but still he thought it was 
better, he said, to send some reply, rather than allow his friend to 
remain under such erroneous impressions, whether the result of his 
own consideration, or instilled into him by others, who had over- 
persuaded him into writing this letter, and thus made a cat’s-paw of 
him, in order to fight their battles without exposure of their own 
persons. 

He told him freely how and when the “ Praise of Folly” was 
written, and what were his reasons for writing it, frankly and 
courteously replying to his criticisms. 

He described the labour and difficulty of the correction of the text 
of St. Jerome—a work of which Dorpius had expressed his approval. 
But he said, with reference to what Dorpius had written upon the 
New Testament, he could not help wondering what had happened to 
him—what could have thrown all this dust into his eyes! 


‘You are unwilling that I should alter anything, except when the Greek 
toxt expresses the sense of the Vulgate more clearly, and you deny that in the 
Vulgate edition there are any mistakes. And you think it wrong that what has 
been approved by the sanction of so many ages and so many synods should be 
unsettled by any means. I bescech you to consider, most learned Dorpius, 
whether what you have written be true! Tow is it that Jerome, Augustin, and 
Ambrose all cite a text which differs from the Vulgate ? How is it that Jerome 
finds fault with and corrects many readings which we find in the Vulgate ? 
What can you make of all this concurrent evidence—when the Greek versions 
differ from the Vulgate, when Jerome cites the text according to the Greek 
version, when the oldest Latin versions do the same, when this reading suits the 
sense much better than that of the Vulgate—will you, treating all this with 
contempt, follow a version perhaps corrupted by some copyist! . . . . In doing 
so you follow in the steps of those vulgar divines who are accustomed to attribute 
ecclesiastical authority to whatever in any way creeps into general use... . . I 
had rather be a common mechanic than the best of their number,” 
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With regard to some other points, it was, he said, more prudent to 
be silent, ... but he told Dorpius that he had submitted the rough 
draft of his Annotations to divines and bishops of the greatest inte- 
grity and learning, and these had confessed that they threw much 
light on Scripture study. Ile concluded with the expression of a 
hope that even Dorpius himself, although now protesting against the 
attempt, would welcome the publication of the book when it came 
into his hands." 

This letter written and despatched to the printer, Erasmus pro- 
ceeded with his journey. The Rhine, swollen by the rains and the 
rapid melting of Alpine snows, had overflowed its banks; so that the 
journey, always disagreeable and fatiguing, was this time more than 
usually so. It was more like swimming, Erasmus said, than riding. 
But by the end of August” he was again hard at work in Froben’s 
printing oflice, putting the finishing strokes to his two great works. 
By the 7th of March, 1516, he was able to announce that the New 
Testament was out of the printer’s hands, and the last colophon put 
to St. Jerome.” 

It is time therefore that we should attempt to realise what these 
two great works were, and what the peculiar significance of their 
concurrent publication. 


4. Tur “Novum InsrrumentumM” COMPLETED.—WHUAT IT REALLY 
was. (1516.) 


The New Testament of Erasmus has been regarded by far too 
exclusively as a mere reproduction of the Greek text, and has been 
criticised chiefly as such. The labour which falls to the lot of a 
pioneer in such a work, the multiplied chances of error in the colla- 
tion by a single hand, and that of a novice in the art of deciphering 
difficult, manuscripts, the want of experience on the part of the 
printers in the use of Greek type, the inadequate pecuniary means 
at the disposal of Erasmus, and the haste with which it was prepared, 
considering the nature of the work,—all tended to make his version 
of the Greck text execedingly imperfect, viewed in the light of 
modern criticism. Ife may even have been careless, and here and 
there uncandid and capricious in his choice of readings,—all this, of 
which I am incapable of forming a conclusive judgment, I am willing 
to grant by the bye. The merit of the New Testament of Erasmus 
does not mainly rest upon the accuracy of his Greck text, although 





(1) Erasmus to Dorpius. D. Erasmi, &c., Enarratio in primum Psalmum, Ke. &e, 
Louvain, Oct. 1515. 


(2) Erasmus to Wolsey. Eras. op. iii. p. 1565; App. Epist. Ixxiv., wrongly dated 1516 
instead of 1515. 


(3) Erasmus Urbano Regio Eras. op iii. p.1554. App. Epist. liii. 
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this had cost him a great deal of labour, and was a necessary part of 
his plan. 

I suppose the object of an author may be most fairly gathered 
from his own express declarations, and that the prefaces of Erasmus 
to ‘his first edition—the “Novum Instrumentum,” as he called it— 
are the best evidence that can possibly be quoted of the purpose of 
Erasmus in its publication. To these, therefore, I must beg the 
reader’s attention. 

Now a careful examination of these prefaces cannot fail to establish 
the identity of the purpose of Erasmus in publishing the “ Novum 
Instrumentum” with that which had induced Colet, nearly twenty 
years before, to commence his lectures at Oxford. During those 
twenty years the divergence between the two great rival schools of 
thought had become wider and wider. The intellectual tendencies 
of the philosophic school in Italy—the centre of the revival of 
learning—had become more and more decidedly sceptical. Any- 
thing like real belief in Christianity amongst intellectual and scientific 
men was there fast losing ground before the semi-pagan philosophy 
to which the revival of classical literature had given rise. As the 
medieval Church of St. Peter was giving place to a new structure 
on a classical model, so the fashion was in high society at Rome to 
profess belief in the philosophy of Aristotle and Pliny, and to scoff 
at the Christian faith." 

On the other hand, the Schoolmen had bated nothing of their 
blind bigotry aud ignorant dogmatism. Their own rigidly defined 
scholastic creed was perfectly satisfactory to themselves; and they 
could not understand why it should not be so to every one else. 
What was the use of free inquiry when everything had been long 
ago infallibly settled by the “irrefragable’”’ doctors? 

Erasmus, in writing the preface to his “ Novum Instrumentum,” 
had his eye on both these dominant partics. Ile, like Colet, believed 
both of them to be leading men astray. He believed with Colet, 
that there was a Christianity which had nothing to do with the 
dogmatic theology of the Schoolmen on the one hand, and nothing 
to fear from free inquiry on the other, and to “call men as with 
the sound of a trumpet” to this, was the object of the earnest 
“ Paraclesis ” which he prefixed to his Testament. j 

He first appealed to the free-thinking philosophic school :— 


«Tn times like these, when men are pursuing with such zest all branches of 
knowledge, how is it that the philosophy of Christ should alone be derided by 
some, neglected by many, treated by the few who do devote themselves to it 
with coldness, not to say insincerity ? Whilst in all other branches of learning 
the human mind is straining its genius to master all subtleties, and toiling to 


(1) Ranke’s History of the Popes, i., chap. ii. sec. 3. 
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overcome all difficulties, why is it that this one philosophy alone is not pursued 
with equal earnestness, at least by those who profess to be Christians ? Platonists, 
Pythagoreans, and the disciples of all other philosophers, are well instructed and 
ready to fight for their sect. Why do not Christians with yet more abundant 
zeal espouse the cause of their Master and Prince ? Shall Christ be put in com- 
parison with Zeno and Aristotle—his doctrines with their insignificant precepts ? 
Whatever other philosophers may have been, he alone is a teacher from heaven ; 
he alone was able to teach certain and eternal wisdom ; he alone taught things 
pertaining to our salvation, because he alone is its author; he alone absolutely 
practised what he preached, and is able to make good what he promised. The 
philosophy of Christ, moreover, is to be learned from its few books with far less 
labour than the Aristotelian philosophy is to be extracted from its multitude of 
ponderous and conflicting commentaries. Nor is anxious preparatory learning 
needful to the Christian. The way is simple, and open to all. Only bring a 
pious and open heart, imbued above all things with a pure and simple faith. 
Only be teachable, and you have already made much way in this philosophy. It 
supplies a spirit as teacher, imparted to none more readily than to the simple- 
minded. Other philosophies, by the very difficulty of their precepts, are removed 
out of the range of most minds. No age, no sex, no condition of life is excluded 
from this. The sun itself is not more common and open to all than the teaching 
of Christ. For I utterly dissent from those who are unwilling that the Sacred 
Scriptures should be read by the unlearned translated into their vulgar tongue, 
xs though Christ had taught such subtleties that they can scarcely be under- 
stood even by a few theologians, or as though the strength of the Christian 
religion consisted in men’s ignorance of it. The mysteries of kings it may be 
safer to conceal, but Christ wished his mysteries to be published as openly as 
possible. I wish that even the weakest woman should read the Gospel—should 
read the epistles of Paul. And I wish these were translated into all languages, 
so that they might be read and understood, not only by Scots and Irishmen, 
but also by Turks and Saracens. To make them understood is surely the first 
step. It may be that they might be ridiculed by many, but some would take 
them to heart. I long that the husbandman should sing portions of them to 
himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver should hum them to the tune | 
of his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile with their stories the tedium of 
his journey.” 
















Then turning more directly to the Schoolmen, Erasmus continued : 


‘* Why is a greater portion of our lives given to the study of the Schoolmen 
than of the Gospels’ The rules of St. Francis and St. Benedict may be con- 
sidered sacred by their respective followers ; but just as St. Paul wrote that the 
law of Moses was not glorious in comparison with the glory of the Gospel, so 
Erasmus said he wished that these might not be considered as sacred in 
comparison with the Gospels and letters of the Apostles. What are Albertus, 
Alexander, Thomas, /Mgidius, Ricardus, Occam, in comparison with Christ, 
of whom it was said by the Father in heaven, ‘ This is my beloved Son?’ (Oh, 
how sure and, as they say, ‘ irrefragable’ his authority!) What, in comparison 
with Peter, who received the command to feed the sheep ; or Paul, in whom, 
as a chosen vessel, Christ seemed to be reborn ; or John, who wrote in his Epistles 
what he learned as he leaned on his bosom? If the footprints of Christ are 
anywhere shown to us, we kneel down and adore. Why do we not rather venerate 
the living and breathing picture of Him in these books? If the vesture of 
Christ be exhibited, where will we not go to kissit ? Yet were his whole ward- 
robe exhibited, nothing could represent Christ more vividly and truly than these 
evangelical writings. Statues of wood and stone we decorate with gold and 
gems for the love of Christ. They only profess to give us the form of his body ; 
these books present us with a living image of his most holy mind. Were we 
to have seen him with our own eyes, we should not haye so intimate a know- 
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ledge as they give of Christ, speaking, healing, dying, rising again, as it were, 
in our own actual presence.” 


Such was the earnest “ Paraclesis”’ with which Erasmus intro- 
duced his Greek and Latin version of the books of the New 
Testament. 


To this he added a few pages to explain what he considered the 
right “method ” to be adopted by the Scripture student. 
First, as to the spirit in which he should work :— 


‘Let him approach the New Testament, not with an unholy curiosity, but 
with reverence ; bearing in mind that his first and only aim and object should 
be that he may catch and be changed into the spirit of what he there learns. 
It is the food of the soul; and to be of use, must not rest only in the memory 
or sink into the stomach, but must pierce through the very depths of the heart 
and mind.” 


Then, as to what special acquirements are most useful in the 
prosecution of these studies :— 


‘‘A fair knowledge of the three languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, of 
course are the first things. Nor let the student turn away in despair at the 
difficulty of this. If you have a teacher and the will to learn, these three 
languages can be learned almost with less labour than every day is spent over 
the miserable babble of one mongrel language under ignorant teachers. It 
would be well, too, were the student tolerably versed in other branches of 
learning—dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, astrology, and especially in 
knowledge of the natural objects—animals, trees, precious stones—of the 
countries mentioned in the Scriptures ; for if we are familiar with the country, 
we can in thought follow the history and picture it to our minds, so that we 
seem not only to read it, but to sce it; and if we do this, we shall not easily 
forget it. Besides, if we know from study of history not only the position of 
those nations to whom these things happened, or to whom the apostles wrote, 
but also their origin, manners, institutions, religion, and character, it is won- 
derful how much light and, if I may so speak, /i/e is thrown into the reading of 
what before seemed dry and lifeless. Other branches of learning, classical, 
rhetorical, or philosophical, may all be turned to account; and especially should 
the student learn to quote Scripture, not secondhand, but from the fountain- 
head, and take care not to distort its meaning as some do, interpreting the 
‘Church’ as the clergy, the laity as the ‘world,’ and the like. To get at the 
real meaning, it is not enough to take four or five isolated words; you must 
look where they came from, what was said, by whom it was said, to whom it 
was said, at what time, on what occasion, in what words, what preceded, what 
followed. And if you refer to commentaries, choose out the best, such as Origen 
(who is far above all others), Basil, &c., Jerome, Ambrose, &c.; and even then 
read with discrimination and judgment, for they were men ignorant of some 
things and mistaken in others. 

“* As to the Schoolmen, I had rather be a pious divine with Jerome than an 
invincible with Scotus. Was ever a heretic converted by their subtleties? Let 
those who like follow the scholastic disputations of the schools ; but let him who 
desires to be instructed more in piety than in the art of disputation first and 
above all apply himself to the fountain-head—to those writings which flowed 
immediately from the fountain-head. That divine is ‘invincible’ enough who 
never yields to vice or gives way to evil passions, even though he may be 
beaten in argument. That doctor is abundantly ‘ great’ who purely preaches 
Christ.” 
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I have quoted these passages very much at length, that there may 
be no doubt whatever how fully Erasmus had in these prefaces 
adopted and made himself the spokesman of Colct’s views. An 
examination of the “Novum Instrumentum”’ itself, and of the Anno- 
tations which formed the second part of the volume, reveals an 
equally close resemblance between the critical method of exposition 
used by Colet and that here adopted by Erasmus. There was the 
same rejection of the theory of verbal inspiration which was noticed 
in Colet as the result of an honest attempt to look at the facts of the 
case exactly as they were, instead of attempting to explain them 
away by reference to preconceived theories. 

Thus the discrepancy between St. Stephen’s speech and the narra- 
tive in Genesis, with regard to a portion of the histery of the 
Patriarch Abraham, was freely pointed out, without any attempt at 
reconcilement.’ St. Jerome’s suggestion was quoted, that Mark, in 
the second chapter of his Gospel, had, by a lapse of memory, written 
«« Abiathar”’ in mistake for “ Abimelech,”? and that Matthew, in his 
twenty-seventh chapter, instead of quoting from Jeremiah the Prophet, 
as he thought, was really quoting from the Prophet Zachariah.” 

The fact that in a great number of cases the quotations from the 
Old Testament are by no means exact, either as compared with the 
Hebrew or Septuagint text, was freely alluded to, and the suggestion 
as freely thrown out that the Apostles habitually quoted from 
memory, without giving the exact words of the original.* 

All these were little indications that Erasmus had closely followed 
in the steps of Colet in rejecting the theory of the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures; and they bear abundant evidence to prove that he 
did so, as Colet had done, not because he wished to undermine men’s 
reverence for the Bible, but that they might learn to love and to 
value its pages infinitely more than they had done before,—not 
because he wished to explain away its facts, but that men might 
discover how truly real and actual and heart-stirring were its 
histories,—not to undermine the authority of its moral teaching, 
but to add just so much to it as the authority of the Apostle who had 
written, or of the Saviour who had spoken its Divine truths, exceeds 
the authority of the fathers who had established the canon, or the 
Schoolmen who had buried the Bible altogether under the rubbish of 
the thousand and one propositions which they professed to have 
extracted from it. 

Let it never be forgotten that the Church party which had staked 
their faith upon the plenary inspiration of the Bible was the Church 


(1) Novum Instrumentum. Annotations in loco Acts. vii. p. 382. 
(2) In loco Mark ii. p. 299.! 

(3) In loco Matt. xxvii. p. 290. 

(4) See especially pp. 295, 290, 277, 382, 270. 
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party who had succeeded in putting it into the background. They 
were the party whom Tyndale accused of “knowing no more Scripture 
than they found in their Duns.” They were the party who through- 
out the sixteenth century resisted every attempt to give the Bible 
to the people, and to make it the people’s book. And they were 
perfectly logical in doing so. Their whole system was based upon 
the absolute inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and even to a great 
extent of the Vulgate version. If the Vulgate version was not 
verbally inspired, it was impossible to apply to it the theory of 
“manifold senses.” And if a text could not be interpreted according to 
that theory, if it could not properlybe strained into meanings which it 
was never intended by the writer to convey, the scholastic theology 
became a castle of cards. Its defenders adopted and in perfect good 
faith applied to the Vulgate the words quoted from Augustine: “ If 
any error should be admitted to have crept into the Holy Scriptures, 
what authority would be left to them?” If Colet and Erasmus should 
undermine men’s faith in the absolute inspiration of the Scriptures, it 
would result, in their view, as a logical necessity, in the destruction 
of the Christian religion. For the Christian religion, in their view, 
consisted in loyal devotion to the Church, and in gulping whole the 
dogmatic creed which had been settled by her “ invincible” and 
“irrefragable ” doctors. 

But this was not the faith of Colet and Erasmus. With them the 
Christian religion consisted not in gulping a creed upon any authority 
whatever, but in loving and loyal devotion to the person of Christ. 
They sought in the books which they found bound up into a 
Bible, not so much an infallible standard of doctrinal truth as an 
authentic record of His life and teaching. Where should they go 
for a knowledge of Christ, if not to the writings of those who were 
nearest in their relations to Him? They valued these writings 
because they sought and found in them a “living and breathing 
picture of Him;” because “nothing could represent Christ more 
vividly and truly” than they did; because “they present a living 
image of his most holy mind,” so that “ even had we seen him with 
our own eyes we should not have had so intimate a knowledge as 
they give of Christ speaking, healing, dying, rising again as it were 
in our own actual presence.” It was because these books brought 
them, as it were, so close to Christ, and the facts of his actual life, 
that they wished to get as close to them as they could do. They 
would not be content with knowing something of them secondhand 
from the best Church authorities. The best of Fathers were “men 
ignorant of some things, and mistaken in others.” They would go 
to the books themselves and read them in their original languages, 
and if possible in the earliest copies, so that no mistakes of copyists 
or blunders of translators might blind their eyes to the facts as 
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they were. They would study the geography and the natural history 
of Palestine, that they might the more correctly and vividly realise 
in their mind’s eye the events as they happened. And they would 
do all this, not that they might make themselves “ irrefragable ” 

doctors—rivals of Scotus and “Aquinas—but that they might catch 
the spirit of Him whom they were striving to know for themselves, 
and that they might place the same knowledge within reach of all— 
Turks and Saracens, learned and unlearned, rich and poor—by the 

translation of theze books into the vulgar tongue of each. 

The “ Novum Instrumentum ” of Erasmus was at once the result 
and the embodiment of these views. 

Hence it is easy to see the signific ‘ance of the concurrent publication 
of the works of St. Jerome. St. Jerome was the Father of that school 
of pinot 4 and. criticism “_ now, after the lapse of a thousand 

ars, Colet and Erasmus were reviving in Western Europe. St. Jerome 

ras the Father who in his day strove to give to the people the Bible 
in their vulgar tongue. St. Jerome was the Father against whom St. 
Augustine so sarnestly strove to vindicate the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. It was the words of St. Augustine used against St. Jerome 
that, now after the lapse of ten centuries, Martin Dorpius had 
quoted against Erasmus. We have seen in an earlier chapter how 
Colet clung to St. Jerome’s opinion, against that of nearly all other 
authorities, in the discussion which led to his first avowal to Erasmus 
of his views on the inspiration of the Scriptures. Finally, the 
Annotations to the “Novum Instrumentum ” teem with citations 
from St. Jerome. 

The concurrent publication of the works of this Father was there- 
fore a practical vindication of the “ Novum Instrumentum ”’ from the 
charge of presumption and novelty. It proved that Colet and 
Krasmus were teaching no new doctrines—that their work was cor- 
rectly defined by Colet himself to be “to restore that old and true 
theology which had been so long obscured by the subtleties of the 
Schoolmen.” 

Under this patristic shield, dedicated by permission to Pope Leo, 
and its copyright secured for four years by the decree of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, the “ Noyum Instrumentum ” went forth into the 
world. 


FrepErnic SEEBOUM. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MUSCULAR STRENGTIL 


TuERE is a certain science called physiology, which, though supposed 
by many to be the peculiar property of a few men belonging to one 
particular profession, has in reality the ambition of being some day 
recognised as the true basis of the art of living, as the supreme 
instructor and lawgiver in all things that concern the conduct of 
men’s bodies. This is the goal to which it looks forward, though at 
present it touches practical life at points only few and far between. 
In health and in sickness men as yet trust in the main to what is 
‘alled experience and common sense; they shun the teachings of 
physiology either because they have found its doctrines too unsteady 
and obscure, or because they have from time to time been dupe “«l by 
false professors passing counterfeit jargon for the true coin of science. 
And, on the whole, it is perhaps better that in daily life common 
sense should judge physiology, than that physiology should judge 
common sense. Nevertheless, time will not be wholly wasted, and 
common sense will often be usefully sharpened, if we now and then 
indulge in the habit of altogether shutting our eyes and ears to 
“ experience,” while we ask what pure abstract physiology, what 
the physiology of the lecture-room and laboratory has to say about 
the cares and duties of the body in the midst of active daily life. 
Thus for instance we may, regardless of the maxims of the labourer 
and the athlete, inquire what may be learnt concerning a matter 
which comes home to by far the greater part of mankind—the best 
means of acquiring and maintaining muscular strength. 

It hardly needs to be said that the subject is one of ni little com- 
plexity. If a man’s strength depended solely on the mass of muscle 
he carries, and if it were possible to add or take away muscle in the 
same way that one can add to or take away from the stufling of a 
pillow-case, the problem would be a comparatively easy one. Unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. A man’s strength, though chiefly, is 
not mainly, much less solely, dependent on the amount of his muscle ; 
and even if it were so, he is able to renew and gather flesh only 
under conditions of a most hidden and involved nature. 

What, then, are the conditions of muscular strength ? Looking 
at the body as a machine capable of performing a certain amount of 
work, what are the things which, during the performance of work, 
help or mar its usefulness ? Certain conditions we may at once put 
on one side as at present at least beyond the range of physiology, 
namely, mental or psychical conditions ; all that relates to the 
will, the purpose and inducement to work, all that relates to the 
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various feclings of trouble or joy, which make labour a burden or 
otherwise, and all that relates to skill, we may leave untouched.’ 
We muy, for the present, consider man as a muscular machine, set 
going by some definite exciting cause, some stimulus of fixed amount. 
We may compare him, in an example hackneyed because truthful, to 
a steam-engine. We want to know how it is that, with the driver’s 
hand always in the same position, sometimes this much and some- 
times that much of work is accomplished. 

In such a machine, then, the chief clement of strength is of course 
the amount of muscular tissue. Ifa muscular fibre of a given length 
and thickness will raise say an ounce an inch high, ten such fibres 
placed side by side will raise ten ounces an inch high, or if joined 
end to end will raise an ounce ten inches high. The amount of work 
done is proportionate to the bulk of muscle employed. But by muscle 
we generally mean an organ which, besides the true muscular sub- 
stance, the special contractile stuff which actually does the work, is 
composed of various other matters, such as fat and water ; and muscles 
differ widely in the amount of fat and water they contain. Obviously 
the strength of a muscle will depend on its quality, on its being firm 
or flabby, on its possessing the proper proportion of contractile 
substance. The very contractile substance itself, too, being living 
matter, not only has different powers in different individuals, but also 
even in the same body and in the same muscle is liable to and actually 
does suffer change at every moment of its existence. Our “ too, too 
solid” flesh is in reality liquid or semi-liquid stuff through which 
there are continually passing waves of molecular motion ; and it is 
upon the order of these waves that the contractility of a muscle, its 
disposition to shorten when aroused by some exciting cause, in other 
words, its working capacity, depends. A strong muscle is a muscle 
which, in obedience to a command of a given intensity, to a given 
amount of stimulus, will lift a heavy weight ; a weak muscle is one 
which, excited by the same stimulus, will lift only a light weight. 
The question of strength or weakness is determined by the molecular 
condition, for the time being, of the contractile substance. Thus a 
muscle of great contractile power may, by the use of some subtle 
poison, be reduced, within a few minutes, to a state in which it gives 
no contraction at all, even when urged by the strongest stimulus; 
and that, too, without any alteration in bulk, or any obvious change 
in its composition. Its irritability has been destroyed or suspended 
through recondite molecular changes induced by the action of the 
poison. When a muscle has been subjected to violent and repeated 
calls to action it becomes fatigued, and exhibits an unwillingness to 
contract ; its irritability has been impaired by too great a strain. 
Similarly, by slight agents, we may produce slight changes in the 
condition of the contractile substance ; such changes as, to a greater 
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or less extent, are always taking place in the livirfg body. Every 
muscle lives on the blood with which it is supplied ; from that blood 
it draws its supplies of food, and therefore of force ; to that blood it 
gives back the material products which result from its vital actions. 
We may imagine a double current always flowing between blood and. 
muscle. From the blood there pass certain substances which we may 
speak of under two heads, food and oxygen; and from the muscle 
carbonic acid and other matters, arising from the transformation of 
previous food. In every muscle there is, so to speak, a lesser circu- 
lation comparable to the greater circulation of the whole body. In- 
terfere with this circulation, and a change in the molecular condition 
of the contractile substance, in the contractility, in the strength of 
the muscle, is the inevitable result. Diminish the supply of oxygen. 
or prevent the escape of carbonic acid, and the muscle loses power ; 
diminish or deteriorate the food, or prevent the escape of waste pro- 
ducts, and the muscle again loses power. The strength of a man, 
then, depends not only on the mass of his muscle, not only on the 
amount of true contractile substance he possesses, but also on the 
quality of that contractile substance as influenced by individual 
peculiarities and previous nurture, and on the condition, at the time 
of action, of that contractile substarice as the result of a due harmony 
between blood and muscle. 

There are, however, many circumstances affecting the working 
capacity of the body besides those which have directly to do with 
muscles. Thus the nervous element of strength, as distinguished 
from the mental excitements to work, &c., is one of great but perhaps 
underrated importance. We are supposing the animal machine to be 
set at work by a given stimulus ; as, for instance, by the exercise of 
a given amount of will. That will, we are led to believe, does not 
act directly on the muscle, without the intervention of any other 
agents, or without the use of any instruments. On the contrary, in 
order that the will may reach the muscle, a whole train of processes 
have to be set a-going in a large tract of nervous matter stretching from 
(some part or other of) the brain down to the particular muscle or 
muscles engaged. And these processes, like the process of muscular 
contraction itself, are stringently dependent on the vital powers, 
on the irritability of that nervous matter, and therefore on its 
having been well nourished, on its being well supplied with food 
and oxygen, with good and. sufficient blood, both before and at the 
time of its being put to work. The strength of the body hangs on 
the quality and condition of the nerves quite as distinctly as on the 
quality and condition of the muscles. Probably those sensations after 
voluntary efforts which we call fatigue, are due. quite as much to 
nervous as to muscular exhaustion ; and arise from the initial cerebral 
processes, the translation of the psychical into apsychical, material 
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actions, rather than from the mere propagationof the stimulus along 
the motor nerves. Very often, with the same muscular expenditure, 
so great a fatigue does not occur (or rather is not felt) when a more 
easily acting stimulus, such as an emotion, sets the machine at work. 

Since the condition of both nerve and muscle is so closely connected 
with the state of the blood, it follows that the strength of the body is 
also dependent on the qualities of that fluid. But the condition of 
the blood is, as it were, the expression of the condition and conduct 
of the whole body. Whatever be the work done, whichever part of 
the body be employed in doing it, be it one limb only or every muscle, 
the whole body shares in the labour as truly as do the particular 
muscles specially employed. 

When a man is put to a work for which he is unfitted, or to which 
he is unused, the point in which he fails first is, generally speaking, 
not any particular limb or muscle, but that which is popularly known 
as “wind.” The power of respiration is the keystone of muscular 
strength. Throughout the animal kingdom, movement and breathing 
go hand in hand. In man a special connection between respiration 
and certain forms of muscular exertion is frequently to be observed. 
In many kinds of movement it becomes necessary to take a deep 
breath, and to keep the chest steady in the position of forced inspira- 
tion, in order that the arms may have a fixed point from which to 
work. By these unusual exertions, the respiratory muscles, strained 
beyond their wont, get wearied, and the workman becomes out of 
breath. This, however, is only a particular case. In all instances, 
in labours of all kinds, there is a still deeper bond between 
breathing and working. The rhythm and depth of the ordinary 
involuntary movements of respiration are regulated by the amount 
of carbonic a¢id and oxygen present in the blood; the exciting 
cause or stimulus of taking a breath being cither a diminution of the 
latter or increase of the former (it being as yet hardly known which) 
in the blood carried to certain nervous centres. Hence, when that 
stimulus is in excess, as in incipient suffocation, the breathing 
becomes hurried and laboured. Now during muscular exertion, 
while the muscular machine is hard at work, more oxygen is con- 
sumed, and more carbonic acid produced, than when the machine 
is at rest; consequently there is a greater call upon the respiratory 
mechanism. If that mechanism be in good working order, if it 
be capable of performing, without trouble, more than its usual task, 
the increase of carbonic acid is got rid of, and the loss of oxygen 
replaced without any very notable effects. But if the mechanism 
be unable to cope with the additional demand made upon it, then the 
accumulated carbonic acid and the vanishing oxygen disturb the 
rhythm of respiration, and distress follows ; with that distress there 
comes of course a failure of general muscular power. For all muscular 
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effort it is essential to be able to breathe well: a “ good wind” is a 
great element of muscular strength. 

In order to breathe well, however, it is not enough to have merely 
a broad chest and shoulders, with powerful respiratory muscles. It 
is certainly necessary that the apparatus for drawing pure air into 
and driving foul air out of the lungs should be in good working 
order ; but that is not the whole function of respiration. The heart 
must back up the work of the chest walls by driving the venous 
blood in due quantity and at a due rate through the lungs; and the 
blood must possess its proper qualities, be so made up of its proper 
constituents, that during the passage through the lungs, it may get 
rid of its burden of carbonic acid, and take up the oxygen that is 
needed. The heart, that index of all which goes on in the body, 
sympathises with every movement both of the breath and of the 
limbs. It is, as it were, at the summit of muscular life, and shows 
by its actions an exquisite tenderness towards all the influences which 
hold sway over muscular processes. Its beat is now fast, now slow, 
now feeble, now strong, varying with the varying coriditions of the 
blood, with the various changes wrought in the nervous system 
through the exertions which are being undergone. While we work 
our heart throbs quick and strong, drives its contents with greater 
rapidity and in larger quantity through the lungs, and thus aids the 
purification and renewal of the blood. If, however, it be excited too 
much, its strokes by their very urgency cause distress, or while 
succeeding each other too quickly, lose in power more than they 
gain in frequency, and fail to effect what is required of them. And 
it is the characteristic of a heart too feeble or too slight for the body 
that it is too easily effected, and hence too easily thrown out of gear by 
the changes and agitations going on in the system at large. A sound, 
stout, healthy heart, sensitive to feel, and yet strong to bear the 
solicitations of a labouring body, is one of the chief elements of 
muscular strength. 

Nor is it hardly less necessary that the blood should be, chemically 
and otherwise, rich and good. If, for instance, the red particles, 
those agents of respiration, those chapmen of oxygen and carbonic 
acid, be lacking, no breadth of chest, or power of heart, or strength 
of muscle will avail. The air may enter the chest, the biood may 
course through the lungs, but, with a scantiness of red blood-dises, 
enough oxygen fails to be taken up: there is to a great extent 
only the outward show, not the real essence of respiration going 
on. A pale anemic girl pants, and is distressed at going up-stairs, 
not because her chest walls or lungs are at fault, not because her 
heart and other muscles are so very weak, but because her blood 
lacks redness, and is unapt for the traffic with the air. And the 
due redness as well as the other good qualities of blood can only 
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be gained through a due action of viscera well supplied with proper 
food. 

Lastly, there is every reason to believe that the waste products 
of muscular action, when retained within the body, interfere with 
the development of muscular power, as well as with many other 
functions. Hence the good working order of the organs by which 
these products are eliminated from the body claims to be thought an 
element of muscular strength. Of these perhaps the most important 
is the skin, since upon its due action that of so many others so closely 
depends. 

We have thus far been considering the body as a muscular machine 
ready for use, with a certain amount of force stored up in it waiting 
to be applied ; we have been dwelling on the best means of putting 
forth the power which has been sees ady acquired. We may now 
ask the question, What are the methods at our disposal for increasing 
the absolute force of the economy ? By what care and nurture can 
we add to or maintain the store of strength resident in our bodies ? 

From the brief survey we have taken above, it will be evident 
that whatever means we adopt must, in order to be effectual, be 
consistent with and backed up by the maintenance of general health. 
By health we mean that condition of the body in which all parts, 
all members great and small, work together in harmony, no one 
organ daring to make itself conspicuous by not doing what it ought 
to “am or by doing more than it should. Every part of the body is 
bound up with and fitly joined to all other parts, and the labour 
and wants of each are determined and measured out by the labour 
and wants of all. Any excess or any deficiency of any one part is 
equally just so much loss to the working power of the whole. The 
man who wishes to nurse any particular member must have his eye 
as much fixed on general health as if he were bent on training the 
whole body to general perfection. If he attempts to bring one part 
to excellence regardless of the maintenance of corporeal “harmony, 
the disturbance ‘that necessarily follows will soon prove his labour 
to have been in vain. In order to gain muscular strength it is above 
all things necessary to strive at uel health, onl also in all 
further enone ours to be mindful that the general health is in no 
way endangered. 

In addition to the usual means adopted for the establishment and 
maintenance of health, measures may be especially directed towards 
the muscular system in reference to two things—exercise and food. 

About exercise there is very little to be said. What has been 
called “the law of exercise” may be witnessed, not only in all 
muscular, but in every kind of life. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
phenomenon of all vital processes (and perhaps the very basis of 
growth) that any action leading to depression of powers or consump- 
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tion of material is, within certain limits, followed by a reaction, not 
equal to, but a little in excess of, itself. In point of practice it is 
the limits that have chiefly to be considered. Every muscular 
exertion is accompanied by loss of power and waste of substance. 
In some cases this may be carried to such an extent that recovery is 
impossible. When the body is put to the maximum of exercise 
of which it is capable, death is occasioned through exhaustion of the 
heart ; the horse may be driven until it drops. A less rigorous, but 
still excessive demand for work will cause debility. It is only when 
the labour is proportioned to the condition of the agent that the 
beneficial effects of exercise make themselves apparent. It is 
probable that whenever exercise is pushed so as to create “ distress,” 
some at least of the benefit that might be expected is lost. In order 
to obtain from exercise the greatest amount of good with the least 
amount of expenditure, a man should always set himself such a task 
as he may accomplish without, as they say, “turnmg a hair.” 

The subject of food is one of extreme perplexity—but happily the 
perplexity of ignorance, not of unwieldy knowledge. Strange as it 
may seem, the very fundamental question, Does work, as compared 
with rest, call for an increase of food? cannot be answered by us 
with any degree of certainty if we allow ourselves to be guided by 
physiological considerations only. It is not meant, of course, that 
the working man who does daily a hard day’s work does not need any 
more food than the idle one who does nothing. Such a comparison 
is not the one we are aiming at. In such a case, the habitually idle 
man has less muscular material and a smaller working capacity than 
the working man, and the changes which the tissues of his body suffer 
are slower and feebler. But suppose two men of similar bodily bulk 
and texture, of similar nutritive energy and working power, the one 
going through his usual daily labour, and the other remaining at 
rest—is it necessary that the former should have a larger supply of 
food than the latter, in order that both may be on a par at the con- 
clusion of the day ? In other words, when we remember the inter- 
mittent character of all muscular work, and take into consideration 
the necessary stage of rest, is it certain that a state of activity, that 
the performance of work, is always accompanied by an increase in the 
transformations and chemical changes of the muscular substance, by 
an increased consumption of material? Of course, if we take two 
muscles, and while we leave the one at rest, excite the other to power- 
ful contractions, we shall, on examination, find in the latter an 
accumulation of waste products indicative of an increased consump- 
tion. But we must recollect that the labouring muscle at the con- 
clusion of its task is not in a fit state to be compared with the one at 
rest. The latter is ready for work, the former is exhausted, is unable 
to do again the work it has done until it has enjoyed a period of rest. 
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Now, there are many reasons for believing that during the period of 
rest consumption of material is lessened. In fact, it has been main- 
tained that (allowance being made for the process of reaction) the 
diminution of the consumption of material during the after rest is just 
equivalent to the increase during the period of activity ; so that if we 
take an interval of time long enough to embrace the period of rest 
and restitution, as well as that of labour, the consumption of material 
in both active and inactive muscles will be found to be the same. It 
is certainly a gross error to suppose that in a muscle at rest there is 
no consumption of material ; such a rest, a rest without change, is not 
found even in death, much less during life. And the idea that during 
activity the changes are not absolutely increased, but only hurried, 
only compressed within a shorter space of time, and always accom- 
panied by a subsequent proportional slackening, is borne out by the 
difficulty experienced in determining the effect of work on the waste 
products of the body at large. The muscles form so large a part of 
the animal body, and, whether resting or working, contribute so 
largely to the material products of animal existence, that one has 
every right to expect that changes in them should be readily and 
clearly manifested by changes in the amount of those products. Not 
only so, but, as we have seen, the whole body, as well as the muscles 
actually employed, takes part in every muscular work. When we 
walk or run, our pulse beats faster, our breathing is enlarged, every 
jot and tittle of our body is in some measure exalted. ILence, over 
and above what is due to changes taking place in the muscles them- 
selves, we have reason to look for some increased consumption of 
material and consequent increased elimination of waste products. Yet 
it is very difficult to demonstrate any such increase. With regard to 
one class of products, the nitrogenous, the testimony of observers is 
so contradictory that no conclusion can be drawn unless we are willing 
to giveour credence according to the personal character of the observer, 
his reputation for accuracy, &c. If we are willing to do this, and 
therefore listen to Voit, of Germany, and Edward Smith, of England, 
rather than to other inquirers, we shall be led to adopt the opinion 
that exercise, even when carried to avery considerable extent, has but a 
very limited influence on the nitrogenous products of the twenty-four 
hours, nothing certainly at all comparable to what we should expect 
were an increased consumption of material necessary for the develop- 
ment of the force actually expended. Even with regard to the car- 
bonic acid, which seems clearly enough to be exhaled in greatly 
increased quantities during the act of labour, it has been maintained 
that temporary exercise produces no lasting effect, at all correspond- 
ing to the force developed, on the quantity given out during a longer 
period. If future inquiries establish this view, that work entails not 
so much an increased as a hurried consumption of material—if it be 
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finally settled that the active muscle does not use up more stuff than 
an idle one, but only disposes of it in a different way, then we shall 
have no right to recommend for labour an increase of food, with the 
view of supplying a supposed loss, which in reality is not suffered. 
Still less shall we be justified in doling out measures of meat and drink 
on the idea that so much extra diet is a fair equivalent for so much extra 
work. We shall have to look upon food not so much as a “charge” 
with which our muscles can be loaded, and which can be let off when 
occasion demands, but as something necessary to the well-being of 
the frame, as something which will run up and down the grooves of 
vital changes, whatever be the conduct of the body, which will suffer 
transformation and be finally unrolied into lifeless waste matters and 
living force, whether that force happen to be converted into mechanical 
effect or merely go out silently and unseen as heat and electricity. At 
the same time, an ample supply of food is not lost upon the economy, 
is not wasted even when no work can be shown for it. The greater 
the amount of food, the greater is the mass of vital material generated, 
the wider and deeper are the vital changes, the higher is the work- 
ing capacity of the vital machine, the more apt and ready is it to 
undergo toil. A rich diet is a necessary element of strength, though 
a full meal may not be a necessary condition of work. 

We may now turn to the question—What quality of food is best 
suited for muscular strength? In what proportion ought the three great 
elements of every diet—starch, fat, and flesh—to be mingled in order 
to obtain a maximum of foree? And here, again, we come upon a 
“fundamental want of bricks” to build with. We have spoken of 
muscles as the instruments of work, and of the consumption and 
transformations of muscular force; but are we sure that in the living 
body all the force that is put forth through the muscle really comes 
from the waste of muscular substance alone? Through every living 
muscle there is continually rushing a stream of blood, bringing up 
materials of food and carrying away materials of waste. May not 
some at least of that food, during its transit through the blood-vessels 
of the muscle, suffer change and give rise to foree without really 
becoming part and parcel of the muscle? Because, if so, then we are 
utterly at a loss for a token whereby to judge of the relations between 
particular .kinds of food and muscular force. Muscle we know we 
can determine by direct analysis, as well as by theoretical reasoning— 
whether such and such food helps the laying on of fleshy fibre; and 
hence, if muscle alone is concerned, we can form an estimate of the 
influence of that food on strength. But this ground is cut away from 
our feet when we admit that unknown constituents of the blood may 
share with the true muscular substance in the production of muscular 
force. That muscle, and muscle only, is concerned in the matter 
seems probable from the fact that a muscle wholly deprived of blood 
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is able to perform work, and therefore contains within itself all the 
elements necessary for the production of force. But we have as yet 
no certain demonstration that within the living body, in the usual 
course of things, no extraneous assistance is given to it. 

If, again, taking muscle as the representative of muscular force, we 
attempt to pursue the various elements of food in their progress 
through the body, if we try to find out which becomes flesh, and 
therefore gives force, we soon find ourselves at a stand-still. We can 
follow the food into the blood, but no farther; when once it reaches 
that whirlpool it is lost to our view. We may adopt, as most straight- 
forward and likely, the idea that the flesh (the proteine) of our food 
(whether of animal or vegetable origin) becomes the flesh of our 
bodies, but at present we cannot be sure of it. Of course the nitrogen 
of our flesh must come from the nitrogen of our food, but we do not 
know to what extent that nitrogen may in the mean time be bandied 
about in the economy. The acts of nature often seem to us pranks, 
when we do not see the meaning of them ; and it is within the limits 
of possibility that the transformations of nutrition are far more com- 
plicated than we are at present inclined to think them. We know 
that flesh may split up into sugar or fat and something else, and it is 
just possible that sugar or fat has to join with something else in order 
that lifeless meat may become living flesh. If so, sugar or fat would 
have as much right to be considered a direct nurse of strength as 
the nitrogen-holder itself. Until these possibilities are settled, one 
way or the other, we cannot hope to deduce the action of the elements 
of food from their chemical nature. 

If now we turn to the study of what are found to be the actual 
effects of food on the composition and powers of the vital machine, we 
shall meet with but little instruction touching muscular strength. 
We learn that such and such a diet is most conducive to health, that 
an excess of starchy or fatty food creates obesity, and the like. There 
is only one general law of nutrition that seems to offer a hint to him 
who seeks for muscular strength. The elaborate researches of the 
German physiologists have rendered it extremely probable that the 
amount and activity of the tissue-changes in the economy are directly 
dependent on the quantity of flesh or nitrogenous material that is 
taken as food. By the inordinate consumption of sugar or fat a man 
may make himself inordinately fat; but he cannot increase inordi- 
nately the bulk of his flesh by swallowing and digesting an inordinate 
quantity of meat. The chief effect of an increase of nitrogenous 
material as food is an increase in the chemical changes of the tissues, 
an increase in the vital consumption of bodily stuff, and a consequent 

(1) The physiological virtues of nitrogen are most mysterious. Granted that the 
nitrogen-holders, the proteine-bodies, are the sole sources of muscular force, there still 
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their carbon and hydrogen that suffer a force-developing oxidation, not their nitrogen. 
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increase in the quantity of waste products. Nitrogenous food seems 
at once to hurry on through its necessary transformations without 
showing any great desire to stay and swell out the bulk of the nitro- 
genous tissues. Since the muscles are the largest nitrogen share- 
holders in the body, we may infer that additional nitrogenous food 
means additional transformation of muscular substance, additional 
consumption and renewal of muscular material; and a rapid meta- 
morphosis, a speedy undoing and remaking of flesh (provided that 
constructive changes are at least equal to destructive) is surely one 
element of muscular strength. It must be good for us that our 
muscles should be always just newly made ; it must be of advantage 
that the body should be kept, as it were, in a state of masked activity, 
that the steam should be always up, not actually turned on, but ready 
at a moment’s notice to be turned on for the production of movement. 
We may, moreover, fairly suppose such an activity to be beneficial to 
the other co-operative organs of the body as well as to the muscular 
machine itself. What is good for the muscles of the trunk and limbs 
will be good also for that muscular organ, the heart, and through the 
strengthening of the heart the whole of the body will be invigorated. 
Every organ, too, will be encouraged to a larger work by the stress 
thrown upon it; for the benefit of exercise is not confined to muscle 
only, but may be witnessed in every tissue or particle that has life. 

We might, then, bid the athlete to eat as much meat as he can ; 
but we must at the same time warn him to beware of interfering with 
general health. Some part of him would suffer through a lack of 
starch and fat in the food, while, on the other hand, he might push 
forward his tissue-changes so far that the body would be unable to 
get rid of the accumulated waste products. In either case discomfort 
or distress would put a limit to his working power. He must be 
careful, even for the sake of his muscles, never to put in jeopardy the 
well-being of his body at large. 

In fact, it is a very fair question for inquiry whether health is 
not after all the one sole condition of strength? Is there not for 
each man a certain harmony of his corporeal members essential to 
the due growth and full power of each member, whichever it may 
be, and reaching perfection only when each member is perfect too ? 
Is there not a normal diet, the diet of true health, different for 
different men, but fixed for the same man, whatever be the use to 
which he put his body ? To such a diet there would of course be the 
correlative task, the fixed amount of labour which a man must undergo 
as an element of health and strength quite as essential as food itself. 
On all these matters, crude, unlearned experience can never pass an 
unassailable judgment; the final appeal must be made to physiology. 
But at present, as we have seen, the voice of physiology, though it is 
often echoed very loudly, is only an uncertain sound. 

M. Foster, Jun. 
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THE INSCRIPTION AT ANCYRA.! 


AncyRA, once a city of Phrygia, is situated near an insignificant 
stream, a supposed tributary of the Sangarius, renowned in the river- 
system of Asia Minor, and doubly renowned in the perennial verse of 
the Iliad. This city, we are assured by the fable-loving Pausanias, 
was built by Midas, the son of Gordius—Midas of the fairy gold, the 
long ears, and the whispering reed, and Gordius of the insoluble 
knot, which the Macedonian hero so ingeniously untied. When 
Pausanias wrote, the anchor which the founder of Ancyra had dis- 
covered, and which suggested a name for the city, was still to be 
seen in the temple of Jupiter. There was also visible in those days a 
fountain called the Fountain of Midas, and reported to be the identical 
fountain into which the royal son of the insoluble knot maker poured 
the tempting wine intended to facilitate the capture of the sly Silenus. 
For it was a curious characteristic of the Greek wizard that, although 
when sober and awake he could easily elude his inquisitive pursuers, 
yet if drunk and caught napping he might be made to sing and pro- 
phesy at pleasure, hopelessly entangled in the flowery garlands which 
orthodox prescription held indispensable to his capture. The anchor 
discovered by Midas at Ancyra is doubtless a purely mythical anchor, 
and owes its raison d’ctre to a fancied necessity for explaining the 
origin of the city’s name. Ina slightly altered form the legendary ap- 
pellation still survives, and the Angora goat, with its silky hair, serves 
both as literal and symbolical connecting link between our commercial 
present, with its steam carriage and metal horse, and the fabulous past, 
with the ox-drawn chariot of the peasant king, his prophetic eagle 
and inextricable knot, so skilfully disposed of by Alexander’s sword. 
Ancyra, however, has a real as well as legendary history. Nearly three 
centuries before the Christian era the Kelts or Gauls, terrified by the 
earthquake, tempest, and lightning which followed their attack on the 
favourite sanctuary of Apollo, and flying before the celestial champions 
and mortal allies of the radiant god, unwillingly relinquished the 
gilded statues that as they gleamed along the terraces of Delphi 
showed like solid gold to the eyes of the covetous marauders, to find 
a home on the Danube, win a kingdom in Thrace, or enjoy the pay 
and plunder of a Bithynian prince. The Tectosages, one of the 
three great divisions of the extensive confederation, succeeded in 
acquiring possession of Ancyra. Attalus, the spirited ruler of the 
little state of Pergamum, was the first who refused to pay the tribute 
exacted by the invaders. The refusal was supported by a battle. 


(1) Res Gest: Divi Aveustr Ex Monvumentis ANCYRANO ET APOLLONIENSI. 
Edidit Th. Mommsen. Accedunt Tabule tres. Berolini, 1865. | 
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Proving victorious in the field, Attalus resolved to confine these 
brigand immigrants to the region which, borrowing a name from its 
new proprietors, was afterwards known as Galatia. At a somewhat 
later period Cnocus Manlius, the Roman consul, completed the humilia- 
tion of the Gauls. Triumphing over the Trocmi and Telesboi, Man- 
lius marched on to Ancyra, and about ten miles from that place 
carried the strong position of the Tectosages. After this, we hear 
little more of the City of the Anchor. Only we learn from Pausa- 
nias that the descendants of the Pergamenians, who expelled its 
foreign masters, used to display the spoils they had taken from the 
Gauls, and exhibit pictures delineating scenes suggested by their 
common history. On the death of the tributary king, Amyntas, 
B.C, 25, Galatia became a Roman province, and Ancyvra, in the reign 
of the adopted son of Julius, was complimented with the title of 
Sebaste, with the added appellative Tectosagum, to distinguish it from 
two other cities of Galatia, Pessinus and Tavium, also called after 
Augustus. Of this new province Ancyra was the metropolis. 
Commanding the road from Byzantium to Tavium and Armenia as 
well as that from Byzantium to Syria, Ancyra was celebrated as an 
emporium of traffic. The civilisation of Greece naturally left its 
impress there. When Hamilton visited it in 1836 he discovered 
numerous evidences of the former presence of Hellenic art in “ por- 
tions of bas-reliefs, funeral cippi with garlands, the caput bovis, 
caryatides, columns and fragments of architraves, with parts of 
dedicatory inscriptions resembling the walls of a rich museum.” 
Glorified by legendary and historic association, renowned for com- 
merce, attractive through picturesque ruins, Ancyra has no interest 
so profound as that which attaches to one grand memorial of the past, 
an imperfect inscription. In the temple consecrated to the god 
Augustus and the goddess Rome, erected perhaps in the reign of 
Tiberius, is a ruined wall, and on this wall engraved in the two 
classical languages of antiquity, may be read one of the most interest- 
ing documents which the old world has bequeathed to the new. That 
wall glorious in its decay, that wall in which “the angles of almost 
every stone have been crushed, and the cracks radiating in all 
directions have caused the outer surface of the marble to exfoliate,” 
has faithfully transmitted to the present age the invaluable deposit 
given into its keeping more than eighteen hundred years ago. On 
the inside of the Azte or portico-pillars of the temple may be traced 
a Latin inscription. On the outer wall of the cella or interior of the 
temple, a Greek translation confirms or supplements the Latin original. 
This memorial of antiquity, preserved in the two ruling languages of 
the past, has long been known to scholars as the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum. ‘The inscription exhibits a succinct but imposing recital of 
the actions of Augustus, drawn up with all the authority of his name, 
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and probably compiled by the deified emperor himself. It may be 
described as an emblazonment or heraldic proclamation of the achieve- 
ments of the mortal who became the personal centre of the world’s 
life at the very time when, by a perfectly explicable parallelism, a 
new faith preached in the fields and through the towns of Palestine 
was about to direct the bewildered thoughts or flaming hopes of men 
to a very different form of despotic individuality. 

To the immediate inspection of this remarkable document we are now 
invited by the distinguished German historian, Theodore Mommsen. 
But before we proceed under his guidance to examine the inscription 
itself, we will first give some account of its discovery and attempted 
restoration. 

Rather more than three centuries ago Ferdinand II., Emperor of 
Germany, determined to send an embassy to the court of the Sultan 
of Turkey, Soliman Vindobona Amasia. The names of the Imperial 
representatives were Antonius Wrantzius or Verantius, Bishop of 
Agria, and Augerius Gislenius Busbequius, a native of Holland. 
Their official visit at Constantinople completed, the travellers passed 
from Europe into Asia, and in due time arrived at Ancyra. Thus 
Busbequius and his companions were the first European scholars who 
saw, recognised, and transcribed the Latin text of the celebrated 
record of Augustus. More than a century afterwards Daniel Cosson, 
a countryman of Busbequius, settled at Smyrna, where he was after- 
wards murdered by pirates, and though he never visited Ancyra him- 
self, succeeded in procuring a copy of the inscription. This copy, while 
superior to that of his predecessor, was yet far from perfect. In 
1701 Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, in obedience to the orders of the 
King of France, Louis XIV., repaired to the East. The copy which 
he brought back with him from Ancyra is said to have been almost 
a fac-simile. Unhappily it was not edited by himself, nor at the 
time of his return, but by Chishull, twenty-seven years after his 
return. About four years later than Tournefort, Paulus Lucas spent 

twenty daysin the month of September in transcribing the Latin text 
on the wall of Ancyra. Lucas, convinced of its accuracy, challenges 
comparison with the original. Mommsen pronounces it the most 
complete and by far the most useful of all the older copies. Let us 
now glance at those which have been made in a more recent time. 
Passing over the ineffectual attempts of Rostan and Kinneir in 
the early part of the present century, Texier’s transcripts, consulted 
by Egger, and Barth’s partial copy, submitted to Mommsen, we find 
Mordtmenn, a native of Hamburg, in October, 1859, sharing the 
antiquarian enthusiasm of previous explorers, and, like them, betaking 
himself to Angora. <A portion of the Greek translation still remained 
concealed. Anxious to bring it to light, our traveller requested 
permission to carry out the preliminary operations necessary for the 
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purpose, but the proprietors, insisting on the hopelessness of the 
undertaking, gave an unqualified refusal. In the copy of the Latin 
text which Mordtmann made he boldly introduced the conjectural 
amendments of Augustus Zumpt, persuading himself that he saw in 
the marble, characters that existed only in the imagination of the 
ingenious Berlin editor ; thus recalling the alchemist in Mr. Lewes’s 
illustration, who put into his crucible the gold which he afterwards 
discovered there. 

With the year 1861 we reach the conclusion of the critical history 
of the Monumentum Ancyranum. In that year Georges Perrot and 
Edmond Guillaume, commissioned by the French Augustus, Napo- 
leon IIT., set off for their journey in Galatia and Bithynia. Among 
other places they visited Ancyra. The tabular representations which 
they brought back with them are commended by Mommsen for their 
close resemblance to the original tables, both in shape and size. In 
the “splendid itinerary” published in 1862 these representations have 
been made accessible to the archeological student. Perrot’s tables 
of the Greek text are given at the end of Mommsen’s recent publica- 
tion. In this final copy the numerous lacunz are denoted by corre- 
sponding interspaces, and such appears to be the accuracy attained by 
the transcribers as to preclude the expectation of future improvement. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the Latin version. Let us 
now turn to the Greek equivalent. The existence of the Greek 
translation was announced to the learned world by Tournefort. The 
first rough transcript of it was make by Pococke, who observing a 
portion of it outside the eastern wall, conjectured that the remaining 
portion might be on the west side. The letters, he says, appeared to 
have been gilt on a ground of vermillion. Parts of the wall on 
which they were impressed were concealed by houses built directly 
against it. Dy removing a contiguous mud wall, Hamilton in 1836, 
and more recently Perrot, succeeded in deciphering eighteen out of 
the entire number of columns in which the Greek translation was 
arranged. ‘The first eight have been copied by Perrot, and by Perrot 
only ; the last six by Hamilton, and, with trifling exceptions, by 
Hamilton only ; the ninth still remains covered up. The four imme- 
diately following the ninth, fragments of which Hamilton was the 
first to transcribe, are now satisfactorily exhibited by Perrot. Thus 
of the nineteen columns of the Greek version one only is wanting ; 
while all the Latin, six in number, have their place in Mommsen’s 
new and admirable collaboration. 

The exertions of ingenious and enterprising travellers have been 
ably supported by the labours of the sedentary scholar. M. E. Egger, 
about two-and-twenty years ago, and MM. J. Franz and Augustus W. 
Zumpt not long after employed their learned leisure in the correction 
and elucidation of the text. Meritorious, however, as their edition 
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may be, it is necessarily surpassed by that of their eminent country- 
man. Availing himself of the researches of his predecessors, 
and with the unique advantage of having the Greek section first 
copied by Perrot before him, Mommsen brings an acute critical 
faculty and copious historical erudition to the execution of his 
editorial task. The result is that, though still vitiated and defective, 
we have in the new presentment a proximately faithful transcript of 
the ancient record in the temple of Augustus. This transcript we 
owe to the united exertions of three distinguished scholars in France, 
England, and Germany—Perrot, Hamilton, and Mommsen. 

Let us now advert to the circumstances under which the original 
record was compiled. The third census held in the reign of Augustus 
had been brought to a close, and the fifty-eighth year of his accession 
to sovereign power was half over, when, with a presentiment of his 
approaching end, he determined to particularise in an elaborate and 
wuthoritative register the public enterprises which had thrown a 
lustre on his long career. Intending this register to be preserved 
in the Imperial archives, Augustus provided by will that it should 
also be engraved on brazen tablets and placed in front of the mauso- 
leum which he had constructed between the Flaminian way and the 
bank of the Tiber. Such at least is the account given by Suetonius. 
And if the Monumentum Ancyranum attests that the inscription was 
copied from the brazen pillars at Rome, the attestation in reality 
corroborates the historian’s account, for the difference between tablets 
and pillars is not an essential difference. Equally unimportant 
seems Zumpt’s objection that the mausoleum was made, not of brass, 
but of stone, for the mausoleum might very well be composed of one 
material and the pillar-formed tablets of another. From these tablets 
then, the citizens of Ancyra, followed or perhaps preceded by those 
of Apollonia, obtained permission from the Emperor Tiberius or the 
Senate to make the transcript, afterwards engraved in marble in the 
walls of the pronaos and cella of the temple of Augustus. The 
erection of such a sacred edifice was by no means an uncommon 
practice in the cities of Asia Minor. In Pergamum, Bithynia, 
Nicomedia, temples had already been dedicated to the personal 
symbol of unity, the divine Augustus, and to the imposing abstract 
entity, the personified capital of the world, the city-goddess Rome. 

The character of the record preserved in the marble of Ancyra 
corresponds with the position of the Imperial protector, whose image 
was associated,in the popular religious sentiment, with that of the faith- 
ful traditional dog and of the Lares, the Romans’ household deities ; for 
like these emblems of vigilant supervision, Augustus had kept a long 
and careful watch over the domestic security of the reposing citizens. 
This miniature autobiography—this epitomised history—displays the 
colossal grandeur of the dead man, who, in Shelley’s fine language, 
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“hangs his mute thoughts on the mute walls around,” and speaks 
to us with silent but impressive eloquence from the many-centuried 
temple that once bore his name. 

Drawn up in the summer of A.v. 767, just before Augustus accom- 
panied Tiberius, then on his way to Illyricum, to the Apulian coast, 
the record recapitulates the transactions of nearly threescore years. 
Augustus, who was born on the 23rd September, a.v. 691, had 
numbered nearly seventy-six revolutions of the sun. Reckoning 
from his adhesion to the triumvirate, his power had lasted almost 
fifty-six years. Forty-five years, all but thirteen days, had passed 
since the great death-grapple in the waters of Ambracia, when the 
eastern world struck its flag to the genius of the west, and the 
voluptuous woman of Egypt, followed by her soldier lover, “ hoisted 
the purple sails on her gilded deck,” and fled before the ascendant 
fortune of the avenger of Caesar. For it is with his public appear- 
ance, as the vindicator of the liberty of the commonwealth, as the 
agent of retribution on the murderers of his adoptive father, that 
Augustus enters on the imposing recital of his memorable acts. 
“ On attaining the nineteenth year of my age,” begins the imperial 
annalist, ‘on my own responsibility, and at my own expense, I raised 
an army, liberated my country from an oppressive and factious rule, 
banished, in strict conformity with legal procedure, the men that had 
slain my father, and when they waged war on the Republic, twice 
defeated them in open field.” 

Briefly describing the signal victories by sea and land that raised 
him to his proud pre-eminence, Augustus next records the extension 
of his clemency to all the surviving citizens of Rome as well as to all 
foreign subjects whom policy permitted him to spare. Had the 
illustrious chronicler, when he preferred this claim to the admiration 
of mankind, forgotten the child of Cleopatra, the lineal descendant of 
the divine Julius, the boy Casarion? Had he forgotten Ovinius, the 
keeper of the Egyptian queen’s tapestries? Had he forgotten Cassius 
Parmensis, the sole survivor of the great Dictator’s murderers ? Had 
he forgotten Canidius, whose irresolution in death seemingly so dis- 
credited his arrogant profession? Had he forgotten these and others, 
too, it may be? or shall we repudiate stories which impeach the 
veracity of the autobiographer, and affirm with Velleius that Octavius 
put none of his adversaries to death? To call in question the correct- 
ness of Mommsen’s emendation (superstitibus) is a third alternative. 
But the Record itself forbids its adoption, for further on we find the 
clemency of Augustus unequivocally asserted. In the fourth year, 
after the sea-fight at Actium, it proclaims that the victor was presented 
with the Crown of Oak, the customary prize awarded for the pre- 
servation of the lives of Roman citizens. <A fourth alternative is to 
suppose with Mommsen that Augustus here tells the world not what 
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he had actually done, but what he 
he had done. 

Tracing, in fancy, the characters on the walls of Ancyra, let us 
be momentary spectators of the capture of the six hundred ships, of 
the gathering of half a million of Romans round the banner of the 
canna Duuavie, the treble triumph of Dalmatia, Actium, Alex- 
andria, and the two ovations on the conclusion of the peace with 
Marcus Antonius and on the prosperous termination of the Sicilian 
war. Let us glance next at the ceremony, often repeated by Augustus, 
when, declining the higher military honours, he deposited in the 
Capitol the laurel that some fresh victory had won him. Let the nine 
kings, or children of kings, walk slowly before the conqueror’s car. 
Let the prayers of the Commonwealth rise, at the Senate’s order, in 
gratitude to the Immortals that had so gloriously prospered the 
achievements of the emperor and his vicegerents by sea and land, till 
the celestial ear grows weary of the importunate devotion of nine 
hundred days. Or, recalling ever new services, enumerate the endless 
distinctions that rewarded them. Thirteen times had Augustus worn 
the Consular laurel and the white and purple robe; thirty-seven 
years had he exercised the prerogatives of the tribune’s office when 
he began to chronicle his illustrious acts. Consular function and 
privilege were conferred on him for life, and he enjoyed them more 
than thirty years. The dictatorship twice offered was twice declined. 
Saluted Imperator by the admiring soldiers, whose trumpets rang 
beneath the walls of Mutina, and invested with the highest military 
pre-eminence, not only on this but on twenty other occasions, Augustus, 
in the third year after the battle of Actium, attained the highest civil 
pre-eminence, as Prince of the Senate, and held that valuable priority 
for forty years. In the second year following his crowning victory, 
the Chief of the State, accepting the power while declining the title 
of Censor, interposed to reform and purify the Senate ; and about 
eleven years after, when Prefect of Manners, an office perhaps not 
exactly identical with the censorship, he again revised that august 
assembly. In his fifth consulship he proceeded, i in constitutional forts, 
to conserve, invigorate, and augment the impoverished and decimated 
patriciate. In his sixth consulship, associating with him his sagacious 
and popular son-in-law, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, Augustus solem- 
nised a public act which the agents of Government had omitted for 
forty-two years. He held a census of the Roman citizens, including 
those of the provinces. Twenty years later, a.u. 746, he repeated the 
census ; a fact registered only in the marble writing of Ancyra. In 
the third and final census of Augustus, undertaken only a few 

months before his death, Perrot’s recent researches now enable us to 
correct previous numerical inaccuracies, and to report the number of 
Roman citizens in the year 767 of the- Foundation as 4,937,000. 
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The Prefecture of Manners, already mentioned, was thrice exer- 
cised by the master of the world. For the first time in a.v. 735 ; for 
the second time in a.vu. 736; for the third and last time in a.v. 743, 
the year in which the national hero adopted the grotesque and quasi- 
medieval custom of sitting in the disguise of a beggar at his own 
palace gate, and receiving the alms of courtly and accommodating 
contributors. This prefecture involved a project of reform more 
arduous than that of the Senate, and the stone chronicle at Ancyra 
inadequately recognises the extent or difficulty of the enterprise. 
Some idea of the difficulty, however, may be formed, if we reflect 
that Julia, the thrice-wedded daughter of Rome’s imperial master, 
was accustomed to wander through the strects of the great city by 
night, attended by her Comus-crew, and hold her licentious symposia 
in the forum, or at the rostra itself, surrounded by the young nobles, 
her fellow-revellers or paramours. In carrying out his plans for 
reformation of life, Augustus did not hesitate to revive old usages, or 
introduce new laws. Encouragement of matrimony, discouragement 
of celibacy and illicit love, limitation of expenditure and suppression 
of bribery, were among the objects which he endeavoured to realise by 
legislative enactments. If the ambitious reformer succeeded no better 
in his plans for the moral improvement of his subjects than he did in 
mending the manners of his daughter, he had little reason to boast 
of the success of his measures. The lovely, wilful, and witty Julia, 
whose studies had been minutely registered, whose actions carefully 
watched, whose words scrupulously weighed, who in short was brought 
up in so frightfully virtuous a manner as to ensure a retributive 
wickedness in after-life, profited neither by the discipline nor legis- 
lation of Augustus, nor even by the excellent example which he 
condescendingly exhibited in his own person for the imitation of a 
degenerate society. In vain were her lovers punished with death or 
banishment ; in vain was the fair sinner herself degraded by regis- 
tration in the list of ignominious mercenaries. Julia remained incor- 
rigible. She never gave up “sinning and supping”’ till she finally 
expiated her treason against virtue and the empcror, by exile, solitary 
confinement and thin potations, in the city of Rhegium and the island 
of Pandataria. Augustus might well complain that he had two 
troublesome daughters, Julia and the Republic. ‘The first of the two 
he never forgave. He left her no legacy in his will, and he refused 
her a resting-place in his mausoleum. 

About ten years before the disgrace and banishment of the brilliant 
and beautiful Julia, the triumvir Lepidus went to join the majority. 
Lepidus had long been invested with the sacred office of Pontifex 
Maximus. Augustus does not omit to signalise his generous forbear- 
ance in declining this splendid preferment during the lifetime of his 
old associate. Early in a.v. 742 the motive for further self-abnegation 
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ceased ; Lepidus no longer stood in his way, and Augustus was elevated 
to the chief Pontificate and the formal presidency of the national rites. 
The other sacerdotal dignities he enjoyed are quietly paraded in this 
imperial autobiography. As Augur, or diviner, he was entitled to 
bear the crozier-like wand of office, and announce supernatural signs. 
As Sodalis Titius, he was privileged to take part in the celebration of 
the old Sabine rites, or worship of King Tatius. As Frater Arvalis, 
wearing the corn chaplet with its white band, he had the official right 
to offer sacrifice for the fertility of the fields, or invoke a blessing on 
the old Roman territory. As Fetialis, binding his head with a fillet 
of wool and a wreath of sacred herbs, he had power to demand redress 
or proclaim war. As one of the Sacred Seven, it was his duty to 
prepare the couches at the entertainments given to Jupiter and the 
other gods. As one of the Sacred Fifteen, he had authority to burn 
the apocryphal books of prophecy ; and in this capacity it was that 
he purified the Sibylline Canon, and deposited it in two golden caskets 
under the statue of the Palatine Apollo. 

Nor were these the only religious distinctions associated with the 
name or person of Augustus. On his return from the peaceful and 
prosperous administration of Asia, the Senate erected an altar to 
Fortuna Redux,” “the good genius of the State who had brought 
her hero home.” This altar, as we gather from our marble annals, 
stood at the Porta Capena, the very gate at which Augustus, marching 
from Campania along the Appian Way—the great line of communi- 
cation with the East—would necessarily enter Rome. On the day 
of that entrance, the 12th of October, a.v. 735, a new festival was 
instituted called the Augustalia; and the priests and vestal virgins 
were officially enjoined to solemnise the anniversary of this happy 
event. Analogous honours awaited his return from a_ successful 
career in Spain and Gaul, a.u. 741. 

The next division of the inscription is, perhaps, of still greater 
interest. The Greek copy of Perrot places it beyond all doubt that 
the Janus Quirinus was thrice shut in the time of Augustus. 
Hitherto the Latin fer was explicable as an abbreviation of tertio. 
The recovery of the Greek word zpi¢ precludes this explanation. It 
proves that the symbolical gate which had been closed but twice in 
all preceding time—once in the days of the saintly Numa, once on the 
cessation of the first Punic war—was shut not a third time, but three 
times, by the personal representative of the Pax Romana, when the 
exhausted world slept under the tranquil majesty of the Eternal City. 
On the second occasion a fanciful impression is said to have prevailed 
that Janus had never been closed except in a time of peace, and when 
the Senate decreed in the year 725 of the Foundation that this solemn 
act should be repealed by Augustus, the Restorer of the Commonwealth, 
the vision of a golden age glimmered before the dazzled eyes of his 
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idolatrous admirers. Already the people had sighed for peace, and 
the mystical Virgil given a musical expression to its sighs. Long 
after, when that summer-dream had almost faded, the sanguine Lucan 
“aught and threw back the melodious echo, with a feeling surely not 
less Christian than that of the poet of the Apocalypse :— 


‘** Tune genus humanum positis sibi consulat armis 
Inque vicem gens omnis amet. Pax missa per orbem 
Ferrea belligeri compescat limina Jani.” 

Though subsequently called a temple, the Janus was originally a 
covered gateway containing the statue of the god that opens heaven, 
begins the year, and initiates action. Its primitive character is 
recognised in the Greek translation of the Record, where the words 
[lvAny Evvddvov are employed as the equivalents of the Latin text. 
The earliest Janus appears to have been a double-gated passage con- 
structed on the road leading from the Quirinal to the Palatium, when 
the Roman and Sabine cities were united on terms of equality ; 
perhaps intended to facilitate co-operation in war, or restrict inter- 
course in a period of peace, or perhaps designed as an occasional gate, 
available for the egress of a departing or the admission of a returning 
army; open in war to denote that the deity had gone forth to assist 
the Roman soldier, and shut in peace to prevent the escape of the 
protecting god. Of the three occasions on which the Janus was 
closed by Augustus, two can be indicated with certainty. The first 
was in a.u. 725, not long after the battle of Actium ; the second was 
in A.v. 729, on the return of Augustus from Spain. The ceremony is 
supposed to have been celebrated a third time in a.v. 744; but as the 
Dacian rebellion probably interfered with the execution of the sena- 
torial decree which sanctioned its performance, Mommsen surmises 
that it was not closed again till the peace-period, a.u. 746—753, which 
followed the German war. Orosius refers the ceremony to the year 
752; but as he places the birth of Christ, the Messianic Prince of 
Peace, in the same year, his German critic regards the date with 
suspicion. Presently we shall see what can be said in its favour. 

The next incident chronicled in the marble of Ancyra is the intro- 
duction into public life of the grandsons of Augustus, his adopted 
children. Caius Cwxsar, the son of the prudent Agrippa and the wild 
and beautiful Julia, openly presented himself in the forum in A.u. 749. 
About three years later Lucius Cesar, his brother, assumed the robe 
of manhood—the national gown. Already a place in the Senate, a 
prospective consulship, and the social precedence, in virtue of which 
they were constituted princes of the Roman youth, had been formally 
secured to them. To ride at the head of a cavalcade of young nobles 
was one of the privileges which this precedence carried with it. 
Accordingly the wall of the temple records the salutation of the 
Roman knights to the young Czesars, when they addressed them 
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formally with the title of Prince, proffering at the same time the 
silver shield and silver spear, the prescriptive symbols of their exalted 
position. ' 

From the honours conferred on the grandchildren of the Imperator 
we return to the Imperator himself. We have the authority of the 
marble history for asserting that the pecuniary liberality of Augustus 
was worthy of his imperial supremacy. On three different occasions 
he replenished the Senatorial exchequer. On a fourth—in the year 
of the great earthquakes—he made good the deficit arising from the 
non-payment of the annual tribute in the Province of Asia. In 
addition to this exceptional munificence, no fewer than eight dona- 
tives are accredited to him. The first, a bequest of his great uncle, 
Julius Cxesar, consisted of a gift of 300 sesterces, or about £3, to every 
Roman citizen. In the twelfth consulship of Augustus the admitted 
pensioners on the public bounty, though they subsequently under- 
went reduction, amounted to no fewer than 320,000. The sum total 
of moneys, here particularised, as expended in benevolent purposes, 
was no less than 619,800,000 sesterces, or, on a rough estimate, about 
five millions sterling. Of course in this liberal distribution the army 
was not forgotten. In the second year, after his grand triumph, the 
conqueror gave a thousand sesterces to each of the veterans of his 
numerous legions, 120,000 in all. Again and again he recruited the 
strength of the permanent military chest, paying in, now in his 
own name, now in that of Tiberius, the princely contribution of 
170,000,000 sesterces. Nor was this all. For in the year after the 
battle of Actium Augustus raised enormous sums for lands appro- 
priated as military settlements, and he announces with a conscious 
but sedate self-applause, that of all the promoters of such enterprises 
in Italy or the provinces he was the first as he was the only one, who 
had ever given a pecuniary equivalent for the property of which the 
rightful owners had been dispossessed. 

The social and political reform of Augustus had its material 
counterpart in the construction or renovation of the public buildings 
of Rome. The restorer of the commonwealth was also the architect 
of the city. The well known epigram in which Augustus boasted 
that he had found Rome brick and left it marble, is justified by the 
business-like detail of his achievements in masonry, still legible in 
the inscription of Ancyra. The Augustan edifice which stands first in 
order in this catalogue is the Curia, called after his adoptive father 
the Curia Julia. Near the Curia stood the Chalcidicum, which 
Mommsen confidently declares to have been a temple sacred to 
Minerva Chalcidice, though this is by no means the universal opinion. 
On the Palatine, where Augustus was born, stood the imperial resi- 

dence, constructed soon after his famous victory. In the same 
patrician locality rose the temple of Apollo, the radiant god who 
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had been his champion in the great fight against Antony, and had 
veiled his face in horror at the fall of his father, the murdered 
Julius. This temple was celebrated for its magnificence. To the 
portico which encircled it, Propertius, in a dainty little poem, applies 
the epithet golden. The columns, more than fifty in number, were 
of African marble. Between them stood the statues of the daughter 
of Danaus, and that of the father of the maiden band with sword 
unsheathed. Here too was a statue of Apollo playing on a lyre, 
while around the altar, vivid as reality, stood the sculptured oxen of 
Myron. In the interior was another statue of Apollo, between that 
of his mother Latina, and that of his sister Diana, the work of Scopas, 
Cephisodorus, and Timotheus. The temple itself of Parian marble 
rose dazzlingly white, as in the verse of Virgil. The gates were of 
ivory, blossoming with storied life. Over the pediment might be 
seen the chariot of the sun. Adjoining the temple was a valuable 
library, stored with the choicest product of the intellect of Greece 
and Rome. At the south-eastern extremity of the Forum rose, at 
the bidding of Augustus, the shrine of the deified Dictator, with its 
front to the Capitol. At the entrance of the valley of the Velabrum 
stood the Lupercal, rebuilt by Augustus. Over a precipice eighty 
feet in height rose the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus restored by 
him. On the same imposing elevation rose two other shrines of the 
Olympian lord, that of Jupiter the Spoil-bearer, and that of Jupiter 
the Thunderer. The latter had bells hanging to its pediment, and 
was an offering of gratitude for a providential preservation in a 
journey, when a slave who had preceded the emperor’s litter with a 
torch had been struck dead by lightning, Augustus himself had 
escaped unhurt. On the Quirinal rose the new temple of Quirinus, 
the celestial name of Father Romulus, who was believed to have 
ascended into heaven. On the Aventine stood the temples of Minerva, 
of Juno Regina, and, according to Orelli, who is followed by Momm- 
sen, of Jupiter Libertas, the Zeus Eleutherios of the Greek text. 
On the summit of the Via Sacra rose the temple of the Lares; the 
Velia was beautified by that of the Penates. On the hill which he 
had selected asa site for his own residence Augustus erected the 
temple of Juventus, or Youth, and that of Cybele, the Great Mother. 
In the Circus Maximus he rebuilt the Pulvinar, on which reclined 
the images of deity, and where the imperial family sat as spectators 
of the public games. In the Campus Martius he reconstructed the 
stone theatre, formerly erected by Pompey, fragments of which, it is 
said, are still recognisable on the Palazzo Pio and the adjacent 
edifices. Behind the Curia Julia stood the Julian Forum, which the 
great uncle had commenced and the great nephew finished. Adjoin- 
ing the Julian Forum was that of Augustus, one of the finest of his 
public works. Near it rose the magnificent temple of its presiding 
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deity, Mars the Avenger, who thus for the first time was admitted as 
a resident into the city, in recognition of the distinguished service 
he had rendered in exacting an appropriate retribution from the 
murderers of Caesar. To enumerate all the architectural exploits of 
Augustus is impossible. In his sixth consulship alone this inde- 
fatigable worker built or restored no fewer than eighty-two temples. 
No wonder that Livy celebrated him as templorum omnium conditor ac 
restitutor ; that Horace complimented him as the renovator of the 
fallen shrines and blackened images of the gods; or that Virgil 
beheld in the three hundred fanes of his magnificent patron an 
immortal attestation of his religious devotion. 

Over the secular constructions of the imperial architect we must 
pass more rapidly. The theatre of Marcellus, whose untimely death 
is recorded in verses that will never die, stood close to the temple of 
Apollo, not the temple on the Palatine, but the ancient temple 
between the Circus Flaminus and the Forum Olitorum. Begun by 
Cesar, it was finished by Augustus, and ranks among his nobler 
erections. On the completion and reconstruction of the Basilica 
Julia, the improvement of the Flaminian way, the repair of the 
bridges belonging to it, we shall not expatiate. Of the expense 
incurred in giving efficiency to the old waterworks of Rome we 
shall say but little. That little concerns the famous aqueduct which 
borrows its name from the original constructor, Quintus Marcius 
Rex. The Aqua Marcia had its commencement near the Via 
Valeria, about thirty-six miles from Rome. Flowing from the 
Volscian mountains, it passed, partly above and partly under ground, 
to the brow of the Esquiline hill. Some of the stone arches by 
which it was conveyed are still in existence. This noble watercourse, 
which required three thousand men for its formation, was repaired 
and enlarged by the emperor. The Aqua Augusta, an additional 
duct which he connected with it, doubled the previous supply. 

Augustus was not only the architect, he was also the purveyor of 
amusements, or master of the revels, to the Roman people. In pro- 
viding the excitement of the sanguinary combat, the murderous show, 
or the butcherly fight, his invention was infinite and his resources 
endless. Eight times he delighted the admiring city with its favourite 
gladiatorial entertainment. Thrice he exhibited the Greek athletic 
games—once in his own name, once in that of a grandson. Seven- 
and-twenty times he presided in right of his office, or in the place of 
absent magistrates, at the sports of the circus or the representations 
of the drama. When the Dacian or other conquered barbarians had 
shed their best blood to make a Roman holiday, the noble savages 
of the wild were summoned to give it an additional zest. At the 
dedication of the theatre of Marcellus, his sister’s son, six hundred of 
these captives from the wilds of Africa died in honour of the occasion. 
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When the temple of Mars was consecrated, two hundred and sixty 
lives formed the appropriate offering to the avenging god. Three 
thousand five hundred of the denizens of forest and plain were 
despatched in the name of the emperor, of his sons, or his grandsons, 
to multiply the agreeable sensations of the pleasure-loving people of 
Rome. 

But let us quit the shambles of the chase, and the arena wherein 
the ten thousand prize-fighters of Augustus successively contended, 
and throw a hasty glance at the picturesque sea-battle on the other 
side of the Tiber, near the spot afterwards occupied by the Nemur 
Cxsarum, the gardens of Caius and Lucius, the silver-shielded princes 
of the Roman youth. In this mimic combat three thousand men 
displayed, we will hope, a more harmless prowess. In their number 
the rowers were not included. The fleet itself consisted of thirty 
ships of war, but there were vessels of inferior build which partici- 
pated in the action, probably too many to enumerate. The lake 
which was the scene of the battle was constructed for the occasion. 
Its length was eighteen hundred, its breadth twelve hundred feet. It 
long outlasted the purpose for which it was designed, and in the pages 
of Suctonius is described as the Old Sea-Fighting Place, in contra- 
distinction to that of Domitian. 

This sham-battle was fought on the day of the dedication of the 
temple of Mars, a.u.752. We must go back fifteen years if we would wit- 
ness a still more striking scene; the celebration of the Ludi Seculares. 
These games of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years, were announced 
by heralds traversing the streets of Rome and the neighbouring 
towns, and inviting the inhabitants to attend at a solemn spectacle 
which none of them had ever yet seen, and having once seen would 
never see again. Augustus himself was present at this splendid religious 
ceremonial—distributing the lustral torches, the wheat, the barley, or 
the beans, the simple gifts prescribed by time-honoured tradition. 
On the Aventine, on the Palatine, on the Capitoline, thronged the 
rejoicing citizens; in the Circus the Roman boys recalled the old tale 
divine, enacting the game of Troy; while in the hall of Apollo, on the 
Palatine, with the poet’s sun, “another, yet the same,” shining 
over temple and palace and statue and garden, burst forth as the 
glorious conclusion to this great pagan jubilee, the choral music to 
which the noble youths and maidens chanted the stately hymn which 
the imperial Augustus had bespoken, and the courtly Horace com- 
posed— 


‘* Phoebe silyarumque potens Diana,” etc. 


Amid all this lavish display of Imperial power and splendour, the 
chief of the state was simple in his private life, and moderate in his 
personal expenditure. He could even practise a laudable self-control. 
Thus he declined the gift of coronary gold, proffered by the municipal 
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towns and colonies of Italy ; and selling the silver statues erected in 
his honour, with the proceeds of the sale presented golden offerings 
to his protector Apollo. In the temples of Jupiter, Vesta, and Mars, 
were deposited the gems and pearls and bullion of the master of the 
world. The piety of Augustus was limited by no narrow patriotism. 
Generous to the deities in Rome, he was just to the celestial powers 
in Asia. The works of art which the lover of Cleopatra had stolen 
from the temples in Ephesus, and other cities of the East, were reli- 
giously restored by the conqueror of the Egyptian enchantress and her 
spell-bound paramour. But the favourite of the gods, the reviver of 
old sanctities, the beautifier of the city, the popular benefactor and 
the public host, was also the judicious statesman, the able politician, 
the subduer, the maker, the preserver of kings, and the restorer of 
social order. In the interest of order the triumvir Octavius had 
liberated the sea from the hordes of lawless brigands that under 
Sextus, the degenerate son of Caxsar’s great rival, the self-styled child 
of the ocean-god, infested the waves which their blue-robed pirate- 
chief seemed to regard as his hereditary domain. The deadly poison 
of civilised existence—slavery—had produced its retributive effect in 
the old world. Among the brigands that had formed the fighting- 
force of the son of Pompey, were numerous slaves who had defied and 
abandoned their masters, and had asserted a formidable though 
temporary independence. <A terrible retribution awaited these merci- 
less corsairs. Thirty thousand of the outlaws were captured by the 
future emperor, and surrendered to their masters for legitimate 
punishment. The legitimate punishment of fugitive slaves was 
crucifixion. In addition to the thirty thousand particularised by 
Augustus in his register, an historian affirms that six thousand men 
who could not be identified, were sent severally to the towns from 
which they had escaped, where a corresponding number of crosses 
was provided to vindicate the majesty of Roman law. 

With the same sedate and measured egotism which characterises 
his previous utterance, the impcrial autobiographer continues to recite 
the conquests of the past, or delineate the peaceful triumphs of the 
future. He points complacently to the extension of the Roman 
dominion, to the spontaneous recognition of his personal supremacy, 
to the oaths of the seven hundred consular senators, to the allegiance 
of Italy, Gaul, Africa, Sicily, Sardinia. He recounts in his cata- 
logue of achievements, the appropriation of distant regions that 
had never before submitted to the sway of Rome; the pacification of 
the provinces from Gades to the Elbe; the annexation of the Alps 
from the Adriatic to the Tuscan Sea; the acquisition of Egypt; the 
recovery of Cyrene, and the Trans-Adriatic provinces lying towards 
the East. He notices the successful expedition to Ethiopia and 
Arabia Felix; the despatching of an ocean fleet from the mouth of the 
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Rhine; the flattering embassies from the Cimbri, the Charydes, the 
Semnones, and other German tribes, to solicit the friendship of the 
Roman people, and the application of the old State policy to Armenia, 
which he might have reduced to a province, but to which he preferred 
to give a king. “In Africa,” resumes the sublime egotist, “in Mace- 
donia, Spain, Achaia, Asia, I established military colonies. In Italy, 
twenty-eight which I founded are already prosperous settlements. 
In Spain, in Gaul, in Dalmatia, I recovered the standards which 
former generals had lost. Through me, the spoils and accoutrements 
of three Roman armies, now deposited in the Temple of Mars the 
Avenger, were extorted from the Parthians. Through Tiberius, my 
son-in-law and lieutenant, I reduced to subjection the people of 
Pannonia, and extended the frontiers of Illyricum to the Danube. 
From strange Indian princes there came frequent embassies to me ;— 
to me, first and alone of all distinguished Romans. The kings of 
Bastarnx, Scythia, Sarmatia; the kings of the Albanians, Iberians, 
and Medes, implored a” alliance with Rome; the kings of Parthia 
and Britain, of the Sigambri and Marcomanni, were suppliants for 
my favour. In my sixth and in my seventh consulship, having 
extinguished the flames of civil war, I surrendered into the hands of 
the Senate and people of Rome the imperial authority, or supreme 
military command, which had been unanimously entrusted to me. 
In requital of this meritorious act, I was honoured with the title of 
Augustus; the pillars of my house were wreathed with laurel; the 
civic crown of oak leaves was placed over my gate, and a golden 
shield deposited in the Curia Julia, bearing on it an inscription, which 
purported that it was for my clemency, justice, and piety, that it had 
been awarded me by the Senate and the people of Rome. From this 
time, while I excelled all men in dignity, I surpassed in power none 
of my associates in office. When a thirteenth time I had attained 
the consulship, the Senate, the knights, and the people, conferred on 
me the title of Pater Patri, ‘the Father of my Country,’ inscribing 
it on the vestibule of my house, in the Curia under the chariot pre- 
sented me by senatorial decree, and in the Augustan Forum. When 
I wrote this I was in my seventy-sixth year.” 

Thus simply ends this memorable history. A few weeks after the 
hand of Augustus had traced on his waxen tablets the characters to 
which the marble of Ancyra gave a more durable existence, the deified 
mortal who had priests consecrated to his service and temples dedi- 
cated to his honour, who gave a name to a calendar month and a 
festival to the Roman year—the Prince of the Senate, the Casar, the 
Augustus, the Imperator, the Pater Patria, lay dead at Nola. 

About seventeen years before the death of Augustus there died in a 
distant countrya king to whom historians have given the name of Great, 
the Idumzan Herod. His fortunes were curiously interwoven with 
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those of the chief actor in the struggle for empire which terminated 
in the triumph of Octavius. Antonius had raised him to the throne 
of Judea; Cleopatra had sought to appropriate his political interest 
by the fascination of her beauty and the proffer of her love ; Augustus, 
when the provincial king had done homage to the sovereign of the 
world, had replaced the diadem on his head, and given him a fore- 
most rank among the vassal princes of Rome. It is to the reign of 
this Herod that, according to evangelical tradition, the birth of that 
mysterious Prophet must be refer red in whom Christian interpretation 
recognises the Messianic King of Hebrew prediction. 

The date of the birth of Jesus Christ has long been a contested 
point. The most circumstantial of his biographers places the event 
in the days when Cyrenius, the Quirinus of the historians Tacitus and 
Suetonius, was governor of Syria, and directed the first registration 
of the Jewish people. Both these functions are assigned to Cyrenius 
by Josephus, after the deposition of Archelaus, that is, about a.v. 759 
—760, or A.D. 6; but as this date is later by ten years than that to 
which the birth of Christ is usually referred, a difficulty presents itself 
the solution of which has baffled the ingenuity of commentators. The 
attempt made many years since by Augustus Zumpt to solve the 
problem has now received the partial support of the great German 
historian of Rome, Theodore Mommsen. ‘This solution has for its 
basis the assumption of a prior as well as of a later appointment. 
Was Cyrenius twice governor of Syria? Mommsen has thought the 
question worth examination, and with this object has included in the 
present work a curious historical criticism on the Titulus Tiburtinus. 

The Titulus Tiburtinus, discovered about a century since on the 
road to Tivoli, recites the offices and dignities of some noble Roman, 
whose name has unfortunately been effaced. Identifying marks, 
however, remain. The subject of this recitation subdued a people, 
obtained a triumph, held the proconsulship of Asia, survived Augustus, 
and was twice governor of Syria. Three of the requisite conditions 
of the problem are satisfied if we assume Quirinus to have been the 
now anonymous hero of the 7itu/us. From the pages of Tacitus and 
Strabo we gather that Quirinus subdued the Homonadenses, a people 
in the Cilician circle, obtained a triumph, and survived till the fourth 
year of Tiberius. Positive proof that Quirinus was ever proconsul 
of Asia is not producible, but his previous consulship, a.vu. 742, 
qualified him, at the expiration of five years, to hold the appoint- 
ment ; and there is no known circumstance in his career which militates 
against the hypothesis that he actually held it, a.v. 747. There is 
then a fair presumption that a missing governor of the period n.c. 6— 
A.D. 6, the unknown governor of the Tivoli inscription, and the 
Sulpicius Quirinus of the Roman historians, are one and the same 
person. On independent grounds, too, it may be argued that Quirinus 
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was twice governor of Syria; for, as the leader of a military force 
such as he commanded for the subjugation of the Homonadenses, we 
may fairly presume that he had the administration of some province 
in the East ; and Mommsen contends that there was no province that 
he could possibly have held but that of Syria, and no other time at 
which he could have held it but a.v. 751, 752, several years, perhaps 
about ten, prior to the administration described by Josephus. 
Assuming the year a.v. 752 to be that in which Christ was born, 
we shall find that it agrees with the date assigned by Orosius to that 
event, that it justifies the statement of St. Luke that the nativity took 
place in the governorship of Cyrenius, and that it harmonises with 
another synchronism of the evangelical narrative; for the writer 
implies that it occurred fifteen years before the death of Augustus, 
and as Augustus died in 767, Jesus must have been born in 792. 
Hence we might conclude with Mommsen that St. Luke had direct 
access to some then existing source of historical information. On the 
other hand, we must not overlook the fact that a large residuum of 
difficulty still remains. If the birth of Jesus fell in the reign of 
Herod, as St. Luke almost implies and St. Matthew positively asserts, 
it could not have happened when Cyrenius was governor of Syria, for 
Herod died in March or April, a.v. 750. Moreover, as Mommsen 
remarks, if we admit the two governorships of Syria, it by no means 
follows that we admit the two assessments of Judea, indispensable 
to the removal of all discrepancy from the narrative of St. Luke. 
Add that the real or alleged earlier administration is referred to a 
period prior to the death of Archelaus, prior therefore to the reduction 
of Judea to a Roman province ; to a period consequently in which it 
was not in accordance with Roman usage to institute such an assess- 
ment as the writer describes. Add, lastly, that the Census is repre- 
sented in the context as the result of an imperial decree for universal 
taxation, and of such a decree history knows nothing. Had Augustus 
issued such a decree, is it likely that he would have omitted all mention 
of such a decisive illustration of his world-wide supremacy from the 
catalogue of splendid performances engraved on the brass before his 
mausoleum in Rome and on the marble of his temple at Ancyra ? 
Admitting, then, that the Tiburtine inscription has been correctly 
restored—admitting that Zumpt and Mommsen have probably suc- 
ceeded in finding in Quirinus the missing governor, or one of the 
missing governors, whose omission had left a gap in this portion of 
the Roman annals—we think it still remains to be shown that the 
first administration of Cyrenius was that contemplated by St. Luke. 
Even if we put back the administration to the end of the year 750, 
instead of selecting the years 751 or 752 as the extended chrono- 
logical determination, the birth of Christ would still fall after the 
death of Herod—a date which would be quite irreconcilable with the 
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narrative in St. Matthew, while the other discrepancies would be 
rather aggravated than alleviated. 

But we must leave Cyrenius with his Syrian reminiscences, and 
Augustus with his stately memorials in Rome and at Ancyra, just 
where the Pagan past comes into juxtaposition with the young life 
that rose to renovate the world. Enthroned amid the fading 
splendours of the old and the growing sanctities of the new religion, 
Augustus appears as a visible god, a human deity, an incarnation of 
absolute power, of that imperialism, that Casarism, whose parody in 
our own day throws a darkening shadow over the. majestic common- 
wealth of the Western world. Can there be a more dangerous 
political ideal than that which is embodied in the record of the man- 
god in the temple of Ancyra? The imperial system was the 
euthanasia of the Roman dominion, not its living glorification. The 
ultimate suppression of all individual liberty and self-affirmation, of 
all social and political freedom and energy, was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the ubiquitous supervision exercised by the Father of the 
Country, the Preserver of Society, the vindicator and adopted son, the 
successor and nephew, of Cesar. 


W. M. W. Catt. 
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Tuts question will appear to most people simply absurd. Sir William 
Hamilton, they will say, identified himself, in the main, with Reid ; 
and he, for his part, confessed his whole movement to have been 
but a reaction against Berkeley. Nay, for that matter, they may 
say further, if it is Hamilton’s friends who ask us to believe that 
he who cried so vehemently in public for Reid and Realism, 
did, in secret, pray only for Berkeley and Idealism, then it has 
been reserved for these friends morad/y to inflict on Hamilton a 
greater injury than he has yet received intellectually, so to speak, 
from any foe. What has been called the contradiction of Hamilton, 
his assertion, that is, at once of knowledge and ignorance of things 
in themselves, —this it is, however, that has more than once 
probably induced apologists to refer to Berkeley. We find, for 
example, in a pamphlet, “Scottish Philosophy,” &c., published by 
Professor Ferrier in 1856, averments alluded to on the part of 
followers of Hamilton which seem suggested by some such con- 
siderations. Thus, at page 30, Professor Ferrier will be found 
maintaining that, though he admits Hamilton in other places to 
contend “for a knowledge of matter only in relation to ourselves,” 
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yet in his argument against the idealists he must be held to assert, 
in agreement with Reid, “that we have, as we believe we have, an 
immediate knowledge of the external reality ””—“‘of course,” adds 
Ferrier, “a knowledge of it in its independency.” In this way this 
latter philosopher is seen to be aware of the contradiction named, 
and to have opposed to him views probably which tended to 
overlook it. 

But it is in the article on “ Mill’s Hamilton,” contained in the 
North British Review for last September, that we shall find the quite 
direct assertion of a virtual agreement between Hamilton and 
Berkeley. The writer of this article, as there is now no impropriety 
in saying, is Professor Fraser of Edinburgh; and the assertion, 
therefore, comes to us with unusual authority—the authority due, 
namely, not only to the peculiarity of the place, but to the deep- 
thinking candour of the man. Professor Fraser, however, asserts 
only virtual agreement; he admits orert disagreement; and there is 
thus no pretence allowed for the imputation to Hamilton of—in the 
midst of his professed realism—a covert idealism. Nevertheless, in 
so far as Berkeleianism—whether virtual or open—has been at all 
affirmed of Hamilton, it will be interesting to discuss the general 
question, and, if possible, settle it. 

Of the relation which both Reid and Stewart bore to Berkeley 
there is no call to speak; it is perfectly well known and universally 
recognised. Of Hamilton’s relation to Reid and Stewart, again, we 
are hardly required to say more. We may-remember only that of 
both he is the editor, interpreter, commentator, vindicator ; and that it 
has been made matter of public reproach to him “that he did not 
build up his own philosophical thoughts into a self-contained edifice, 
instead of piling such ponderous props about the turf-shieling of 
Dr. Reid and the elegant garden-house of Dugald Stewart.” These 
props, indeed, may be differently spoken of yet, but there can be 
no doubt of their actual supply, and for the purpose indicated. In 
short, it is current knowledge that Hamilton asserted for Reid and 
Stewart the same doctrine of Natural Realism which he asserted for 
himself. Evidently then the question, Is the Natural Realism of 
Hamilton but the Dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley? has not much 
anterior probability on the affirmative side. 

Those, nevertheless, who are disposed to answer this question in 
the affirmative, have it in their power to point to two consider- 
ations. These concern Hamilton’s own expressions; first, in regard 
to the doctrine of Berkeley, and, second, in regard to his own. 

On the first head, we may refer to pages 816, 817 of Reid’s 
works, where, in the text, Hamilton will be found to class Berkeley 
along with himself as a Presentationist or Intuitionist ; while in a 
note he speaks thus :— 
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“‘The general approximation of thorough-going realism and thorough-going 
idealism, here given, may at first sight be startling. On reflection, however, 
their radical affinity will prove well grounded. Both build upon the same 
fundamental fact—that the extended object immediately perceived is identical 
with the extended object actually existing ; for the truth of this fact, both can 
appeal to the common sense of mankind ; and to the common sense of mankind 
Berkeley did appeal not less confidently, and perhaps more logically, than Reid. 
Natural realism and absolute idealism are the only systems worthy of a 
philosopher ; for, as they alone have any foundation in consciousness, so they 
alone have any consistency in themselves.” 





In view of this evidence, then, it must be admitted, not only that 
Hamilton unites both doctrines under a common name, but that 
he asserts for both “a radical affinity.” ‘Both build,” he says, 
“upon the same fundamental fact.” But it is to be said at once 
that things the most opposed have often common sides; and so here 
the marks that unite cannot be allowed to exclude the marks that 
divide. We shall not refuse the generic affinity, but neither must 
there be any dispute as regards the specific difference. And here, in 
these pages, this latter is quite as conspicuous as that former. 
Presentationism, that is, is J, the genus; but the species are: <A, 
Natural Realism; and B, Absolute Idealism. Further, A is Dualism, 
while B is Unitarianism. A, that is, in the interest of realism, 
abolishes a subjective object—that of the cosmothetic idealist ; while 
B, in the interest of idealism, abolishes an objective object—that, 
namely, of common sense and the natural realist himself. Such 
are Hamilton’s own definitions; and, even in the note, the very 
language that brings together in a radical affinity, separates, at the 
same time, in a polar difference. 

The dualism of Hamilton, then, is not the wnitarianism of Berkeley; 
and if they cohere here as both presentative, they sunder everywhere 
else as the one presentative and the other representative. Thus 
(Dise., p. 56) “all possible forms of the representative hypothesis ” 
are reduced “to three,” of which that of Berkeley is directly placed 
under the first. “The egoistical idealism of Fichte, resting on the 
third form of representationism, is less exposed to criticism than the 
theological idealism of Berkeley, which reposes on the first ;” and 
(p. 60) the latter idealism is directly named a “lower potence” of 
representationism. Nor can the authority of the article on Percep- 
tion be subordinated to that of the Dissertations to Reid; for, if 
published earlier, it was also re-issued late’ than these, and receives 
from them the support of many references. The lectures, like- 
wise (as vol. i. p. 296), testify to the same doctrine; and in Reid’s 
works themselves, despite the eulogium on the absolute idealism 
quoted above, we find, after a manner not unusual in Hamilton, this 
same idealism styled “a clumsy hypothesis,” and subordinated as 
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a “ruder form” to that “ finer form” of the common doctrine which 
we know so well under the name of cosmothetic idealism !* 

To separate Berkeley, indeed, as a presentationist, from other 
idealists as representationists, is a distinction that, on the general 
question, is of no value. The distinction proper is between Idealism 
and Realism ; and of these the latter, asserting itself to perceive not 
ideas within but things without, may be allowably named presen- 
tative; while the former, asserting itself to perceive not things 
without but ideas within, may equally allowably be named repre- 
sentative. The “ideal system of Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume” shall be representative, then; while it is 
the natural realism of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton that shall be 
presentative. And here we have the true distinction between 
Berkeley and Hamilton: the former holds himself to ——- an 
idea within ; the latter, a thing without. 
~- But we are met now by the : second consideration, which concerns 
Hamilton’s own doctrine, and the expressions in which it is couched. 
These expressions are held as, in general, quite consistent with a 
Berkeleian gloss. And, indeed, on this head it is to be admitted that 
it is only a sense of his danger that will lead the Realist to take 
such precautions as shall defy the Berkeleian, so far as words go, 
to claim him for an Idealist. Berkeley “trusts his senses” quite 
as much as Reid. Berkeley “knows the things he fecls and sees, 
and entertains no doubt of their existence;” and Reid, for his 
knowledge, can hardly say more. Nay, that very phrase, “‘ those 
things we immediately perceive are the real things,” which has 
hein. used by Hamilton so emphatically for his Bealinw: has been 
used by Berkeley, before him, and no less emphatically, for his 
Idealism. As we have seen, indeed, common sense is not more 
the burthen of the appeal of Reid, than it is that of the appeal of 
Berkeley. 

Nevertheless, it is only the appeal of Reid that is honest; while 
that of Berkeley is no better than a double-entendie, and not quite 
a creditable one either. For this, then, Reid had a perfect right 
(Works, pp. 283, 299) to censure Berkeley; and the same right 
(Dise., p. 196) has, very properly, been exercised by Hamilton 
himself. This dowble-entendre has come down to Berkeley’s descen- 
dants, all the same; and, if they gain nothing by the use of it, as 
they certainly do not, they can at least please themselves by the 
impatience of adversaries who, speaking in all good faith of the 
matter which Berkeley denies, feel it very unnecessary to be gravely 
twitted with the matter which Berkeley admits. Of this, however, 
there is nothing in Professor Fraser. 

Hamilton, then,—and the same thing may be said for Reid and 


(1) See Reid's Works, pp. 128, 130, 446, notes. 
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Stewart, too,—has not been on his guard against the double-entendre 
of Berkeley ; and, accordingly, his very strongest realistic utterances 
are easily, but quite deceptively, susceptible of an idealistic gloss. 
This we see in such phrases as the following, for example :—*“ The 
material reality is the object immediately known in perception ; ” 
“knowledge and existence are convertible; ” “the reality is known 
in itself;” “the very things which we perceive by our senses do 
really exist,” &. Nay, even when Hamilton speaks of the Natural 
Realist “viewing the one total object of perceptive consciousness as 
real, as existing, as material, extended, external, &c.,” the Dogmatic 
Idealist need not, if he so pleases, allow himself to be discomposed. 
He too, for his part, can make use of the very same terms. It will 
not be difficult to prove, nevertheless, that what is meant by Hamilton 
is something diametrically opposed to what is meant by Berkeley. 

In the first place, the idealism of Berkeley is directly rejected 
by Hamilton (Reid’s Works, pp. 748-9—see also Dise., p. 54) as 
one of the “five great variations from truth and nature ” which result 
from non-acceptance of “the one legitimate doctrine ”—Natural 
Realism. “If the testimony of consciousness be refused,” he says, 
“to the equal originality and reciprocal independence of the subject 
and object in perception [natural realism, that is, two Unitarian 
schemes are determined . . . . Idealism and Materialism.” In the 
second place, the very Unitarianism ascribed here by Hamilton to 
Berkeley, directly contradicts the dualism claimed by himself. He 
will be found invariably, indeed, to point to denial of the existence 
of an external world, as the distinctive character of the idealism of 
Berkeley, and no less invariably to assertion of that existence as 
the distinctive character of his own realism. In his Discussions on 
Perception and Idealism, as well as in his Dissertations such 
statements can be turned up everywhere; but for particular refer- 
ences see below.’ In the last place, we find in both Berkeley and 
Hamilton the direct interpretation of what each means by “ those 
things we immediately perceive are the real things,” and, as we 
have said, either is quite opposed to the other. Berkeley, for example, 
speaks of “an opinion strangely prevailing among men, that houses, 
mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible objects, have an 
existence, natural or real, distinct from their being perceived by the 
understanding.”’ Here then, Berkeley opposes his own ideal things to 
the “natural or real” things which attach to the vulgar; but it is 
precisely these latter that Hamilton claims, while it is precisely those 
former that Hamilton rejects. Thus (Reid’s Works, p. 747, and Disc., 
pp. 56—58) he will be found appropriating, as descriptive of his own 
creed, the words of Hume, which occur near the beginning of the essay 
on the Academical Philosophy, and which are correctly summarised 


(1) Dise., pp. 54, 60, 65, 87, 91, 92, 189, 192-6. 
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by Reid (Works, p. 299), and regarded as an acknowledgment 
that it is “an universal and primary opinion of all men that the 
objects which we immediately perceive by our senses, are not images 
in our minds, but external objects, and that their existence is inde- 
pendent of us and our perception.” We are left, then, no room to 
doubt here of what Hamilton means by his external objects. They 
are certainly not the mere ideas, the mere sensations of Berkeley. 
But we are not limited, in the same reference, to Hamilton’s adop- 
tion of the language of another: we have precisely similar avowals 
at first hand from himself. He tells us, for instance (Reid’s 
Works, p. 129, note), that “common sense assures us that we are 
immediately percipient of extended things,” and (Zbid., p. 128, note) 
these extended things are described as “ realities out, and independent 
of, the percipient subject.” Indeed, similar expressions, together 
with clear light on what is meant by objective, real, external, 
material, &e., may be found throughout the relative writings of 
Hamilton in general, while, in particular, we may refer as under.' 
Wherever, in fact, Hamilton makes reference to our common con- 
sciousness, it is with no caveat, but that which concerns the three 
classes of qualities peculiar to his ‘proper theory of perception. To 
Hamilton, in short, there is an esse in the external world quite apart 
from, and independent of, its percipi ; and no one surely should for 
a single moment doubt this, who possesses knowledge of the perceptive 
theory alluded to. 

That theory may be expressed in a word or two. The nervous 
organism, as material, is without, but, as ows, within. Directly 
present to, we are thus directly percipient of, matter—in the primary 
qualities. Being resisted in our locomotion now, we perceive, but 
less directly, an extra-organic matter, or matters—in the secundo- 
primary qualities. Lastly, these extra-organic matters become clothed, 
as it were, with the secondary qualities which we suppose them to 
excite in ourselves. These are the three steps. The testimony of 
consciousness to an actual, independent, material outer is thus direct, 
and the verdict of common sense proved. We may, indeed, if we be 
so minded, allow ourselves to entertain the pleasing uncertainty of 
the philosophical doubt, but—(and here, with nothing but polite 
permission in the foreground, we are made vividly to see in the 
background the significant warning of an appalling fe/o de se.) 
Knowing mind, then, in itse/f, seeing that we are directly present to 
it in its own qualities of feeling, thinking, willing, &c., we equally 
know matter in itse/f, seeing that we are directly present to it, too, in 
its own qualities of extension, solidity, number, &c. Nevertheless, 
though we thus say both of mind and of matter, that we know it ix 


(1) Disc., pp. 55, 58, 66, and Reid’s Works, Dedication, Preface, pp. 128, 129, 130, 158, 
210, all in notes, 746, 747, 805 (6), 805 n., 810, 811 (24 and 26), 812 (ii.), 816—19, 820 n. 
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itself, we must say at the same time, neither of mind nor of matter, 
that we know it in itse/f; and this for no other reason than that 
knowledge is knowledge, and inapplicable, consequently, to what is 
irrelative and substantial. In a word, in its qualities, we know either 
in itself ; in its substance, neither. The contradiction, then, that may 
be thought to derive from this double use of the phrase in itse/f, has 
really an explanation and reconciliation of its own. 

This is, in germ, so to speak, the entire compass of Hamilton’s 
perceptive theory ; and there is little in it, plainly, that coheres with 
the doctrine of Berkeley. The sensible world of Hamilton is really 
material, really external, really independent. The sensible world of 
Berkeley, on the contrary, is only ideally material, ideally external, 
ideally—nay, not even ideally independent. In short, both know an 
extended object; but that object is, if we may be allowed to call it 
so, a res realis to the one—a res idealis to the other. 

Professor Fraser, nevertheless, hints his belief in a virtual agree- 
ment between Hamilton and Berkeley, and this, too, at the same time 
that he adheres to all the main moments of the Hamiltonian per- 
ceptive theory as described above. Thus he ascribes the same function 
to the nervous system, and similarly derives the various qualities. 
The dogmatic appeal to common sense, and the equally dogmatic 
refusal of any question of consciousness—these, too, he signalises, 
but, very properly, with reprobation. The only point in the descrip- 
tion he would seem to reject: relates to the assumption of what has 
been called “the contradiction” in Hamilton. “In recognising the 
material world,” he says, “as within the proper sphere of conscious- 
ness, in respect of its extension and solidity, . . . he (Hamilton) has 
no more contradicted his doctrine of our incapacity for Absolute 
Knowledge than,” &c. But is this, then, the contradiction? Has it 
ever been said in the present connection that to assert at one time 
that we have knowledge only of what is relative, and, at another, that 
we have knowledge of the material world in respect of its extension 
and solidity, is a contradiction? We think not. Is not this, rather, 
the contradiction: intensely dogmatic assertion, now that matter (to 
leave out mind) is known in itse/f; and, again, equally intensely 
dogmatic assertion that matter is not known in itself? That it is 
possible to explain this contradiction—that in Hamilton’s conscious- 
ness it stood virtually explained—this has been already allowed. 
Knowledge, namely, as knowledge, or being relative and unsubstantial, 
is inadequate to anything én itse/f; but still, through the qualities of 
it, and not through the (only representative) qualities of us, there is 
knowledge of actual, outer, independent matter; and we know it, 
therefore, in itse/f, and not in a mere modification of mind. In short, 
the duplicity of the phrase in itse/f is at once the contradiction and, 
in a sort, the reconcilement of it. There remains the question, how- 
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ever, is the reconcilement complete, and is the contradiction, as it 
has been used by Hamilton, legitimate ? Now, we hold the reconcile- 
ment to be incomplete, and the contradiction, as used, to be, both in 
expression and in action, illegitimate. 

As regards expression, for example, the two senses of the phrase ix 
itse/f, while they can hardly be said to have been ever compared and 
acknowledged by Hamilton, are neither mutually compatible, nor 
both to be justified. Thus, though what is known of matter be a 
composite between mind and matter, in which this latter really has 
part, and is not, consequently, only represented by a mere modification 
of the former, still it is quite incorrect to say that, in this marner, 
matter is known én itse/f. What is so known is neither mind (i ftse/f 
nor matter in itself, but such a compound of both as must be nume- 
rically different from both. Hamilton’s theory, however, is pitched, 
so to speak, against the cosmothetic idealist; and any presence in 
perception of matter at all seems to him authority enough for asserting 
a knowledge of matter iv i¢se/f, and not through a merely representa- 
tive mental state. It is thus to him that matter is presented. 

Hamilton’s contradiction of expression, however, is not limited to 
this one phrase. Out of many that might be adduced, here is 
another. If we open the first volume of the “Metaphysical Lectures ” 
we find (at page 146) that, “ whatever we know is not known as it 
is, but only as it seems.” Now, as Hamilton himself intimates, a 
thing as it is is an esse entitaticum, while a thing as it seens is an esse 
intentionale or representativum. Substituting these terms, then, for 
the others, the phrase will run: “ Whatever we know is not known 
in its esse entitaticum, but only in its esse intentionale or representati- 
cum.” This, then, as we perceive, is the assertion of a representative 
knowledge, and it is perfectly in place in the sphere of relativity. We 
have but to turn to the second volume of the same work, however, to 
find the sentence directly reversed. There Hamilton deliberately 
maintains himself to know of things not less their esse entiftatirum than 
their esse representativum. “The esse intentionale or representaticum,” 
he says (p. 69), when referring to external perception, ‘ coincides 
with the esse entitatirum.” This double esse, he says further, is dis- 
tinctive of the representationist ; and, by consequence, it is the single 
esse that is peculiar to himself. The contradiction of expression is 
here, then, absolute ; and, in fact, we possess a perfect right to assert 
in general, that Hamilton, when on one side of knowledge, always 

‘ategorically contradicts himself, so far as words go, on the other. 

As regards action, the case is similar. He takes the most uncon- 
vealed delight in the advantage which a knowledge of matter in itself 
extends to him: he eagerly accentuates his agreement with common 
sense; he eagerly accentuates his adhesion to the popular systems of 
Reid and Stewart. It is on this field, indeed, that, on the side of the 
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vulgar, we see him, as it were, with hot haste, assume his war- 
paint, and rush—we may even allow ourselves to say—yelling to the 
front, with cuts and thrusts and deadliest strokes, to the philoso- 
phers. No sooner, however, has the victory been declared, than he 
turns from the vulgar, wipes the war-paint from his face, and 
earnestly sets himself to coax the philosophers alive again, and for 
the very same statements which, but a moment before, had aroused 
his fury. 

This, then, is the ‘“ contradiction,” both in expression and action ; 
and, in both respects, it is utter. In both respects, indeed, it 
brings with it such a host of other and lesser contradictions, that, 
as regards any sufficient excuse, charity itself may be allowed to 
despair. Even the intellect of a Ferrier confessed itsclf at fault 
here. 

Assuming the disagreement of Professor Fraser, then, as regards 
the Hamiltonian contradiction, to result from a simple misappre- 
hension, we may allowably hold him to agree with the total descrip- 
tion of Hamilton’s perceptive theory as given above. But how then 
can he possibly believe in any agreement, virtual or other, between 
Hamilton and Berkeley ¥ The nerve of Professor Fraser’s peculiar 
thought lies, probably, in the expression we have already seen 
from Hamilton, “that the extended object immediately perceived is 
identical with the extended object actually existing.” The res 
realis, he would seem to say, call it what you may, is like the ves 
idealis, known only hen it is in consciousness, and as it is in conscious- 
ness. And, again, the moment that either has left consciousness, 
has it not lapsed, is the further thought, into an unconditionedness 
that is the same for both? It is evident, then, that in such con- 
siderations Professor Fraser has approached consciousness in a 
peculiarly deep, and even recondite, spirit of scrutiny. But, then,is 
it not to be said at once that any such spirit is quite unknown to 
Hamilton? To Professor Fraser the questioning of consciousness is 
everything ; but precisely this questioning Hamilton would trample 
down. The moment, indeed, such considerations are entertained, 
the platform of Hamilton is virtually abandoned. For Hamilton, 
once brought up to the quadities of a thing in itself that, though 
unknown in itself, is called mind when within, and matter when 
without, stops there. This to him is the verge of consciousness, and 
he altogether refuses to take one step farther. In ultimate analysis 
there are to him simply the solid external world of common sense 
there, and the impressible internal world of common sense here. 
Mr. Fraser himself admits this. He admits in Hamilton a defect of 
analysis as regards “what space, and matter, and extension, and 
externality mean.’ Nay, more definitely still, he avows, ‘ We have 
failed to discover a definite expression, either of these questions, or 
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of his own answers to them, in Sir William Hamilton’s writings.” 
He appeals, indeed, to the “ analogy of his philosophy,” and asserts 
an identity in resw/t between the conclusions of Hamilton and the 
conclusions of Berkeley ; but this is an extension of the scope of a 
philosophy to results which the originator of that philosophy not 
only never contemplated, but always even formally denied—denied, 
indeed, as precisely those results the refutation of which had been 
his single and sole aim. To Hamilton, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of Berkeley was but a “clumsy hypothesis,” a “ ruder” as opposed 
to a “finer” form of idealism, and we confess that it seems strange 
to hear Professor Fraser complimenting Hamilton on having brought 
up, not back, the problem of philosophy to the Berkeleian stand- 
point. We do not mean to say that the position of Hamilton is 
superior to that of Berkeley—on that we pronounce no opinion. 
Neither do we mean to say one word against the considerations of 
Professor Fraser; they relate to the deepest and most interesting 
problems of philosophy ; they are, indeed, beyon’ Hamilton. But we 
do mean to say, as between Hamilton and Berkeley, that the ene 
position is diametrically opposed to the other. Berkeley said, for 
example, what we perceive, we perceive where it is—that is, in the 
mind ; and the opinicn of “ natural or real’’—that is, crass, outer, 
independent, matter behind what we perceive, is unnecessary and 
absurd. Hamilton, on the contrary, said, “I see no reason why we 
should not have been created able to perecive—directly perceive this 
‘natural or real’ matter, however crass, however outer, however 
independent.” Such is the testimony of consciousness,—there opinion 
and perception coalesce, and such to my belief is the fact. We may 
recall the fact that Reid conceived the primary qualities of matter not 
to be conveyed through sensation, but to be immediately sxggested on 
occasion of sensation. Hamilton censures this word suggested; but 
Reid really meant by it—and it seems even picturesquely to communi- 
cate—that direct spontaneous intuition of a real outer claimed by 
Hamilton himself. This, then, is the truth. Professor Fraser sepa- 
rates, indeed, the perception from the opinion—the perception, that 
is, of the res idealis, so to speak, from the belief in the actual exist- 
ence of a res realis behind it; but Hamilton expressly forbids this. 
He will not have the single act of perception so doubled: he denies 
perception of a res idealis at all; he asserts perception only of a res 
realis that exists, as consciousness affirms, externally to, and inde- 
pendently of, ourselves. 

It is only by this separation, then, only by this surrendering of 
the natural conviction of consciousness, that Professor Fraser can be 
enabled to convert the res realis of Hamilton into the res idealis of 
Berkeley, or, if the adjectives be disliked, to convert simply the 7x 
of the former into the 7es of the latter. But why, then, the confine- 
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ment to Hamilton? The +cs of common opinion is instantly con- 
verted into the res of Berkeley; the moment any belief in an 
independent outer behind the res, or that is the ves, is withdrawn. 
There is the same warrant, then, for asserting a virtual agreement 
between Berkeley and the vulgar, as between Berkeley and Hamilton. 

Again, Hamilton’s knowlege of mind is conditioned, so far as its 
substance is concerned, quite in the same way as his knowledge of 
matter. Shall we infer, then, that “the analogy of his philosophy 
would lead him (Hamilton) to say that, unperceived and unconceived 
[Mind] exists only potentially, or rather substantially ; and that of 
this substantial existence we know nothing positively, except when 
contained in, and as it appears in its passage through, consciousness ?”’ 
Shall we infer that Mind too, like matter, when unconceived and 
unperceived, “ lapses as it were into unconditional existence ?” This, 
surely, is as legitimate an inference as the other. But in the one 
inference, if we are taken back, or up to Berkeley, we are, in this 
inference, taken back, or up to Ilume ; for Hume, according to Reid 
and general opinion, did for Mind precisely what Berkeley had done 
for Matter. Both inferences being accepted, indeed, what is Matter 
but Mr. Mill’s “ permanent possibility of sensations,” and what Mind 
but the same philosopher’s “ permanent possibility of thoughts ?”’ 

Let us bring home the lesson here. From Hume, in consequence 
of his queries in the Treatise of Human Nature, there have ‘descended 
two lines of thinkers in Great Britain: one irenical, culminating 
in Mr. Mill; one polemical, culminating in—shall we say ?—Sir 
William Hamilton. But of both lines the efforts have been nil ; 
both return exhausted to the queries of the Treatise of Human 
Nature; and as Hume left Philosophy in Great Britain, so in Great 
Britain Philosophy remains. 

This, then, is our conclusion in general; while that in particular 
is that, on the whole, the Natural Realism of Hamilton is as 
thoroughly opposed to the Dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley as the 
former himsclf believed it to be, and that any attempt to identify 
them would have produced greater surprise in no one, probably, 
than in Hamilton himself. 

It is impossible, at the same time, to deny either the depth of Pro- 
fessor Fraser’s own reflections, or at once the candour and the piety 
of his procédés towards the departed master, whose memory he, in 
common with so many others, holds in admiring and affectionate 
regard. 


JAMES Hurcuison Sriruina. 











VITTORIA. 
Cuarrer XXXIIL 
EPISODESWOFi THE REVOLT AND THE WAR."~ 


at. 
COUNT KARL LENKENSTEIN.—THE STORY OF THE GUIDASCARPI.— 
THE VICTORY OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
“Tr is a saving of six charges of Austrian ammunition,” said 
Pericles. 

Vittoria stared at the scene, losing faith in her eyesight. She 
could in fact see no distinct thing beyond what appeared as an 
illuminated copper medallion, held at a great distance from her, with 
a dead man and a towering female figure stamped on it. 

The events following were like a rush of water on her senses. 
There was fighting up the street of the village, and a struggle in the 
space where Rinaldo had fallen ; successive yellowish shots under the 
rising moonlight, cries from Italian lips, quick words of command 
from German in Italian, and one sturdy bull’s roar of a voice that 
called across the tumult to the Austro-Italian soldiery, “ Venite 
JSratelli !—come, brothers, come under our banner!” She heard 
“ Rinaldo !” called. 

This was a second attack of the volunteers for the rescue of their 
‘aptured comrades. They fought more desperately than on the hill 
outside the village: they fought with steel. Shot enfiladed them ; 
yet they bore forward in a scattered body up to that spot where 
Rinaldo lay, shouting for him. There they turned,—they fled. 

Then there was perfect stillness, succeeding the strife as quickly, 
Vittoria thought, as a breath yielded succeeds a breath taken. 

She accused the heavens of injustice. 

Pericles, prostrate on the floor, moaned that he was wounded. She 
said, “‘ Bleed to death !”’ 

“Tt is my soul, it is my soul is wounded for you, Sandra.” 

“ Dreadful craven man !” she muttered. 

“When my soul is shaking for your safety, Sandra Belloni!” 
Pericles turned his ear up. ‘“ For myself—nothing ; it is for you, 
for you.” 

Assured of the cessation of arms by delicious silence, he jumped 
to his feet. 

“Ah! brutes that fight. It is ‘mmonde ; it is unnatural!” 

He tapped his finger on the walls for marks of shot, and discovered 
a shot-hole in the wood-work, that had passed an arm’s length above 
her head, into which he thrust his finger in an intense speculative 
meditation, shifting eyes from it to her, and throwing them aloft. 
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He was summoned to the presence of Count Karl, with whom he 
found Captain Weisspriess, Wilfrid, and officers of jagers and the 
Italian battalion. Barto Rizzo’s wife was in a corner of the room. 
Weisspriess met him with a very civil greeting, and introduced him 
to Count Karl, who begged him to thank Vittoria for the aid she had 
afforded to General Schéneck’s emissary in crossing the Piedmontese 
lines. He spoke in Italian. He agreed to conduct Pericles to a point 
on the route of his march where Pericles and his precious prima 
donna—* our very good friend,” he said, jovially—could escape the 
risk of unpleasant mishaps, and arrive at Trent and cities of peace by 
easy stages. He was marching for the neighbourhood of Vicenza. 

A little before dawn Vittoria came down to the carriage. Count 
Karl stood at the door to hand her in. He was young and handsome, 
with a soft flowing blonde moustache and pleasant eyes, a contrast to 
his brother, Count Lenkenstein. He repeated his thanks to her, 
which Pericles had not delivered; he informed her that she was by 
no means a prisoner, and was simply under the guardianship of 
friends—‘“ though perhaps, signorina, you will not esteem this gen- 
tleman to be one of your friends.” He pointed to Weisspriess. The 
captain bowed, but kept aloof. Vittoria perceived a singular change 
in him: he had become pale and sedate. ‘ Poor fellow, he has had 
his dose,” said Count Karl. “He is, I beg to assure you, one of 
your most vehement admirers.” 

A piece of her property that flushed her with recollections, yet 
made her grateful, was presently handed to her, though not in the 
‘aptain’s presence, by a soldier. It was the silver-hilted dagger, 
Carlo’s precious gift, of which Weisspriess had taken possession in 
the mountain-pass over the vale of Meran, when he fought the duel 
with Angelo. Whether intended as a peace-offering, or as a simple 
restitution, it helped Vittoria to believe that Weisspriess was no 
longer the man he had been. 

The march was ready, but Barto Rizzo’s wife refused to move a 
foot. The officers consulted. She was brought before them. The 
soldiers swore with jesting oaths that she had been carefully searched 
for weapons, and only wanted a whipping. “She must have it,” said 
Weisspriess. Vittoria entreated that she might have a place beside 
her in the carriage. “It is more than I would have asked of you; 
but if you are not afraid of her,” said Count Karl, with an apologetic 
shrug. 


Her heart beat fast when she found herself alone with the terrible 
woman. 

Till then she had never seen a tragic face. Compared with this 
tawny colourlessness, this evil brow, this shut mouth, Laura, even on 
the battle-field, looked harmless. It was like the face of a dead savage. 
The eyeballs were full on Vittoria, as if they dashed at an obstacle, 
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not embraced an image. In proportion as they seemed to widen 
about her, Vittoria shrank. The whole woman was blood to her 
gaze. 

When she was capable of speaking, she said entreatingly— 

“‘T knew his brother.” 

Not a sign of life was given in reply. 

Companionship with this ghost of broad daylight made the flut- 
tering Tyrolese feathers at both windows a welcome sight. 

Precautions had been taken to bind the woman’s arms. Vittoria 
offered to loosen the cords, but she dared not touch her without a 
mark of assent. 

“T know Angelo Guidascarpi, Rinaldo’s brother,” she spoke 
again. 

The woman’s nostrils bent inward, as when the breath we draw is 
keen as a sword to the heart. Vittoria was compelled to look away 
from her. 

At the midday halt Count Karl deigned to justify to her his in- 
tended execution of Rinaldo—the accomplice in the slaying of his 
brother, Count Paul. He was evidently eager to obtain her good 
opinion of the Austrian military. ‘ But for this miserable spirit of 
hatred against us,” he said, “I should have espoused an Italian lady ;” 
and he asked, “ Why not? For that matter, in all but blood, we 
Lenkensteins are half Italian, except when Italy menaces the empire. 
Can you blame us for then drawing the sword in earnest ?” 

He proffered his version of the death of Count Paul. She kept her 
own silent in her bosom. 

Clelia Guidascarpi, according to his statement, had first been slain by 
her brothers. Vittoria believed that Clelia had voluntarily submitted 
to death and died by her own hand. She was betrothed toan Italian 
nobleman of Bologna, the friend of the brothers. They had arranged 
the marriage ; she accepted the betrothal. ‘She loved my brother, 
poor thing!” said Count Karl. “She concealed it, and naturally. 
How could she take a couple of wolves into her confidence? If she 
had told the pair of ruffians that she was plighted to an Austrian, 
they would have quieted her at an earlier period. A woman! a girl! 
—signorina, the intolerable cowardice amazes me. It amazes me 
that you or any one can uphold the character of such brutes. And 
when she was dead, they lured my brother to the house and slew him ; 
fell upon him with daggers, stretched him at the foot of her coffin, 
and then—what then ?—ran! ran for their lives. One has gone to 
his account. We shall come across the other. He is among that 
volunteer party which attacked us yesterday. The body was carried 
off by them ; it is sufficient testimony that Angelo Guidascarpi is in 
the neighbourhood. I should be hunting him now but that I am 
under orders to march south-east.” 
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The story, as Vittoria knew it, had a different, though yet a dread- 
ful colour. 

“T could have hanged Rinaldo,” Count Karl said further. “I 
suppose the rascals feared I should use my right, and that is why 
they sent their mad baggage of a woman to spare any damage to the 
family pride. If I had been a man to enjoy vengeance, the rope 
would have swung for him, In spite of provocation, I shall simply 
shoot the other; I pledge my word to it. They shall be paid in coin. 
I demand no interest.” 

Weisspriess prudently avoided her. Wilfrid held aloof. She sat 
in garden shade till the bugle sounded. ‘Tyrolese and Italian soldiers 
were gibing at her haggard companion when she entered the carriage. 
Fronting this dumb creature once more, Vittoria thought of the story 
of the brothers. She felt herself reading it from the very page. The 
woman looked that evil star incarnate which Laura said they were 
born under. 

This is in brief the story of the Guidascarpi. 

They were the offspring of a Bolognese noble house, neither 
wealthy nor poor. In her early womanhood, Clelia was left to the 
care of her brothers. She declined the guardianship of Countess 
Ammiani because of her love for them; and the three, with their 
passion of hatred to the Austrians inherited from father and mother, 
schemed in concert to throw off the Austrian yoke. Clelia had soft 
features of no great mark ; by her colouring she was beautiful, being 
dark along the eyebrows, with dark eyes, and a surpassing richness 
of Venetian hair. Bologna and Venice were married in her aspect. 
Her brothers conceived her to possess such force of mind that they 
held no secrets from her. They did not know that the heart of their 
sister was struggling with an image of Power when she uttered 
hatred of it. She was in truth a woman of a soft heart, with a most 
impressionable imagination. 

There were many suitors for the hand of Clelia Guidasearpi, though 
her dowry was not the portion of a fat estate. Her old nurse 
counselled the brothers that they should consent to her taking a 
husband. They fulfilled this duty as one that must be done, and 
she became sorrowfully the betrothed of a nobleman of Bologna; 
from which hour she had no cheerfulness. The brothers quitted 
Bologna for Venice, where there was the bed of a conspiracy. On 
their return they were shaken by rumours of their sister’s misconduct. 
An Austrian name was allied to hers in busy mouths. <A lady, their 
distant relative, whose fame was light, had withdrawn her from the 
silent house, and made display of her. Since she had seen more than 
an Italian girl should see, the brothers proposed to the nobleman, 
her betrothed, to break the treaty ; but he was of a mind to hurry 
on the marriage, and recollecting now that she was but a woman, the 
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brothers fixed a day for her espousals, tenderly, without reproach. 
She had the choice of taking the vows or surrendering her hand. 
IIer old nurse prayed for the day of her espousals to come with a 
quicker step. One night she surprised Count Paul Lenkenstein at 
Clelia’s window. Rinaldo was in the garden below. He moved to 
the shadow of a cypress, and was seen moving by the old nurse. 
The lover took the single kiss he had come for, was led through 
the chamber, and passed unchallenged into the street. Clelia sat 
between locked doors and darkened windows, feeling colder to the 
brothers she had been reared with than to all other men upon the 
earth. They sent for her after a lapse of hours. Her old nurse was 
kneeling at their feet. Rinaldo asked for the name of her lover. 
She answered with it. Angelo said, ‘ It will be better for you to 
die: but if you cannot do so easy a thing as that, prepare widow’s 
garments.” They forced her to write three words to Count Paul, 
calling him to her window at midnight. Rinaldo fetched a priest : 
Angelo laid out two swords. An hour before the midnight, Clelia’s 
old nurse raised the house with her cries. Clelia was stretched dead 
in her chamber. The brothers kissed her in turn, and sat, one at her 
head, one at her feet. At midnight her lover stood among them. 
He was gravely saluted, and bidden to look upon the dead body. 
Angelo said to him, “ Had she lived, you should have wedded her 
hand. She is gone of her own free choice, and one of us follows her.” 
With the sweat of anguish on his forehead, Count Paul drew sword. 
The window was barred; six male domestics of the household held 
high lights in the chamber; the priest knelt beside one corpse, await- 
ing the other. 

Vittoria’s imagination could not go beyond that scene, but she 
looked out on the brother of the slain youth with great pity, and 
with a strange curiosity. The example given by Clelia of the 
possible love of an Italian girl for the white uniform, set her 
thinking whether so monstrous a fact could ever be doubled in this 
world. ‘Could it happen to me?” she asked herself, and smiled as 
she half-fashioned the words on her lips, “ It is a pretty uniform.” 

Her reverie was broken by a hiss of “ Traitress !” from the woman 
opposite. 

She coloured guiltily, tried to speak, and sat trembling. A divi- 
nation of intense hatred had read the thought within her breast. 
The woman’s face was like the wearing away of smoke from a spot 
whence shot has issued. Vittoria walked for the remainder of the 
day. That fearful companion oppressed her. She felt that one who 
followed armies should be cast in such a frame, and now desired with 
all her heart to render full obedience to Carlo, and abide in Brescia, 
or even in Milan—a city she thought of shyly. 

The march was hurried to the plains of the Vicentino, for enemies 
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were thick in this district. Pericles refused to quit the soldiers, 
though Count Karl used persuasion. The young nobleman said to 
Vittoria, “Be on your guard when you meet my sister Anna. [ 
tell you, we can be as revengeful as any of you: but you will 
exonerate me. I do my duty; I seek to do no more.” 

At an inn that they reached towards evening she saw the inn- 
keeper shoot a little ball of paper at an Italian corporal, who put his 
foot on it, and picked it up. This soldier subsequently passed through 
the ranks of his comrades, gathering winks and grins. They were 
to have rested at the inn, but Count Karl was warned by scouts, 
which was sufficient to make Pericles cling to him in avoidance of 
the volunteers, of whom mainly he was in terror. He looked ague- 
stricken. He would not listen to her, or to reason inanyshape. “I 
am on the sea—shall I trust a boat? I stick toa ship,” he said. 
The soldiers marched till midnight. It was arranged that the 
carriage should strike off for Schioat dawn. The soldiers bivouacked 
on the slope of one of the low undulations falling to the Vicentino 
plain. Vittoria spread her cloak, and lay under bare sky, not 
suffering the woman to be ejected from the carriage. Hitherto 
Luigi had avoided her. Under pretence of doubling Count Karl’s 
cloak as a pillow for her head, he whispered, “ If the signorina hears 
shots, let her lie on the ground flat as a sheet.”” The peacefulness 
surrounding her precluded alarm. There was brilliant moonlight, 
and the host of stars, all dim ; and first they beckoned her up to come 
away from trouble, and then, through long gazing, she had the fancy 
that they bent and swam about her, making her feel that she lay in 
the hollows of a warm hushed sea. She wished for her lover. 

Men and officers were lying at a stone’s-throw distant. The 
Tyrolese had lit a fire for cooking purposes, by which four of them 
stood, and, lifting hands, sang one of their mountain songs, that 
seemed to her to spring like clear water into air, and fall wavering as 
a feather falls, or the light about a stone in water. It lulled her to 
a half sleep, during which she fancied hearing a broad imitation of 
a cat’s-call from the mountains, that was answered out of the camp; 
and a talk of officers arose in connection with the response, and sub- 
sided. The carriage was in the shadows of the fire. In a little while 
Luigi and the driver began putting the horses to, and she saw Count 
Karl and Weisspriess go up to Luigi, who declared loudly that it was 
time. The woman inside was aroused. Weisspriess helped to drag 
her out. Luigi kept making much noise, and apologised for it by 
saying that he desired to awaken his master, who was stretched in a 
secure circle among the Tyrolese. Presently Vittoria beheld the 
woman’s arms thrown out free; the next minute they were around 
the body of Weisspriess, and a shrewd cry issued from Count Karl. 
Shots rang from the outposts; the Tyrolese sprang to arms; 
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“Sandra!” was shouted by Pericles; and once more she heard the 
Venite fratelli ! of the bull’s voice, and a stream of volunteers dashed 
at the Tyrolese with sword and dagger and bayonet. The Austro- 
Italians stood in a crescent-line—the ominous form of incipient 
military insubordination. Their officers stormed at them, and called 
for Count Karl and for Weisspriess. The latter replied like a man 
stifling, but Count Karl’s voice was silent. 

“ Weisspriess ! here, to me!” the captain sang out in Italian. 

« Ammiani! here, to me!” was replied. 

Vittoria struck her hands together in electrical gladness at her 
lover’s voice and name. It rang most cheerfully. Her home was in 
the conflict where her lover fought, and she muttered with ecstasy, 
“We have met! we have met!” The sound of the keen steel, so 
exciting to dream of, paralysed her nerves in a way that powder, 
more terrible for a woman’s imagination, would not have done, and 
she could only feebly advance. It was spacious moonlight, but the 
moonlight appeared to have got of a brassy hue to her eyes, though 
the sparkle of the steel was white; and she felt, too, and wondered 
at it, that the cries and the noise went to her throat, as if threatening 
to choke her. Very soon she found herself standing there, watching 
for the issue of the strife, almost as dead as a weight in scales, quite 
incapable of clear vision. 

Matched against the Tyrolese alone, the volunteers had an equal 
fight in point of numbers, and the advantage of possessing a leader ; 
for Count Karl was down, and Weisspriess was still entangled in the 
woman’s arms. When at last Wilfrid got him free, the unsupported 
Tyrolese were giving ground before Carlo Ammiani and his followers. 
These fought with stern fury, keeping close up to their enemy, rarely 
shouting. They presented something like the line of a classic bow, 
with its arrow-head ; while the Tyrolese were huddled in groups, and 
clubbed at them, and fell back for space, and ultimately crashed upon 
their betraying brothers-in-arms, swinging rifles and flying. The 
Austro-Italians rang out a viva for Italy, and let them fly: they 
were swept from the scene. 

Vittoria heard her lover addressing his followers. Then he and 
Angelo stood over Count Karl, whom she had forgotten. Angelo 
ran up to her, but gave place the moment Carlo came ; and Carlo 
drew her by the hand swiftly to an obscure bend of the rolling ground, 
and stuck his sword in the earth, and there put his arms round her 
and held her fast. 

“Obey me now,” were his first words. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

He was harsh of eye and tongue, not like the gentle youth she had 
been torn from at the door of La Scala. 

“ Return; make your way to Brescia. My mother is in Brescia. 
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obey ?” 

“ Carlo, what evil have you heard of me ?” 

“J listen to no tales.” 

“Let me follow you to Vicenza and be your handmaid, my 
beloved.” 

“Say that you obey.” 

“T have said it.” 

I{e seemed to shut her in his heart, so closely was she enfolded. 

“ Since La Scala,” she murmured ; and he bent his lips to her ear, 
whispering: “ Not one thought of another woman! and never till 
I die.” , 

« And I only of you, Carlo, and for you, my lover, my lover!” 

“ You love me absolutely ?” 

“T belong to you.” 

“T could be a coward and pray for life to live to hear you say it.” 

“1 feel I breathe another life when you are away from me.” 

“You belong to me; you are my own?” 

“ You take my voice, beloved.” 

«And when I claim you, I am to have you?” 

« Am I not in your hands ?” 

“The very instant I make my claim you will say yes?” 

“J shall not have strength for more than to nod.” 

Carlo shuddered at the delicious image of her weakness. 

“ My Sandra! Vittoria, my soul! my bride !” 

“OQ my Carlo! Do you go to Vicenza? And did you know I 
was among these people ?” 

* You will hear everything from little Leone Rufo, who is wounded 
and accompanies you to Brescia. Speak of nothing. Speak my name, 
and look at me. I deserve two minutes of blesscdness.” 

« Ah, my dearest, if I am sweet to you, you might have many !” 

“No; they begin to hum a reproach at me already, for I must be 
marching. Vicenza will soon bubble on a fire, I suspect. Comfort 
my mother ; she wants a young heart at her elbow. If she is alone, 
she feeds on every rumour; other women scatter in emotions what 
poisons her. And when my bride is with her, I am between them.” 

“Yes, Carlo, I will go,” said Vittoria, seeing her duty at last 
through tenderness. 

Carlo sprang from her side to meet Angelo, with whom he 
exchanged some quick words. The bugle was sounding, and Barto 
Rizzo was audible. Luigi came to her, ruefully announcing that the 
volunteers had sacked the carriage—bchaved worse than the Austrians ; 
and that his padrone, the Signor Antonio-Pericles, was off like a 
gossamer. Angelo induced her to remain on the spot where she 
stood till the carriage was seen on the Schio road, when he led her 
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to it, saying that Carlo had serious work to do. Count Karl 
Lenkenstein was lying in the carriage, supported by Wilfrid and by 
young Leone Rufo, who sat laughing, with one eye under a cross- 
bandage and an arm slung in a handkerchief. Vittoria desired to 
wait that she might see her lover once more ; but Angelo entreated 
her that she should depart too earnestly to leave her in doubt of there 
being good reason for it and for her lover’s absence. Je pointed to 
Wilfrid: “ Barto Rizzo captured this man; Carlo has released him. 
Take him with you to attend on his superior officer.” She drew 
Angelo’s observation to the first morning colours over the peaks. He 
looked up, and she knew that he remembered that morning of their 
flight from the inn. Perhaps hé had then had the image of his brother 
in his mind, for the colours seemed to be plucking at his heart, and 
he said, “‘ I have lost him.” 

“God help you, my friend!” said Vittoria, her throat choking. 

Angelo pointed at the insensible nobleman: “These live. I do 
not grudge him his breath or his chances; but why should these men 
take so much killing ? Weisspriess has risen, as though I struck the 
blow of a babe. But we—one shot does for us! Nevertheless, 
signorina,”’ Angelo smiled firmly, “I complain of nothing while we 
march forward.” 

Ile kissed his hand to her, and turned back to his troop. The 
‘arriage was soon under the shadows of the mountains. 


Carrer XXXIV. 
EPISODES OF THE REVOLT AND THE WAR. 
TILE DEEDS OF BARTO RIZZO.—THE MEETING AT ROVEREDO. 


At. Schio there was no medical attendance to be obtained for Count 
Karl, and he begged so piteously to be taken on to Roveredo, that, 
on his promising to give Leone Rufo a pass, Vittoria decided to 
work her way round to Brescia by the Alpine route. She supposed 
Pericles to have gone off among the Tyrolese, and wished in her 
heart that Wilfrid had gone likewise, for he continued to wear that 
look of sad stupefaction which was the harshest reproach to her. 
Leone was unconquerably gay in spite of his wounds. He narrated 
the doings of the volunteers, with proud eulogies of Carlo Ammiani’s 
gallant leadership; but the devices of Barto Rizzo appeared to have 
struck his imagination most. ‘ He is positively a cat—a great cat,” 
Leone said. ‘ He can run a day; he can fast a week ; he can climb 
a house; he can drop from a crag; and he never lets go his hold. 
If he says a thing to his wife, she goes true as a bullet to the mark. 
The two make a complete piece of artillery. We are all for Barto, 
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though our captain Carlo is often enraged with him. But there’s 
no getting on without him. We have found that.” 

Rinaldo and Angelo Guidascarpi and Barto Rizzo had done many 
daring feats. They had first, heading about a couple of dozen out of 
a force of sixty, endeavoured to surprise the fortress Rocca d’Anfo 
in Lake Idro—an insane enterprise that touched on success, and 
would have been an achievement had all the men who followed 
them been made of the same desperate stuff. Beaten off, they 
escaped up the Val di Ledro, and secretly entered Trent, where they 
hoped to spread revolt, but the Austrian commandant knew what a 
quantity of dry wood was in the city, and stamped his heel on sparks, 
A revolt was prepared notwithstanding the proclamation of impri- 
sonment and death. Barto undertook to lead a troop against the 
Buon Consiglio barracks, while Angelo and Rinaldo cleared the 
ramparts. It chanced, whether from treachery or extra-vigilance 
was unknown, that the troops paid domiciliary visits an hour before 
the intended outbreak, and the three were left to accomplish their 
task alone. They remained in the city several days, hunted from 
house to house, and finally they were brought to bay at night on the 
roof of a palace where the Lenkenstein ladies were residing. Barto 
took his dagger between his teeth and dropped to the balcony of 
Lena’s chamber. The brothers soon after found the roof-trap 
opened to them, and Lena and Anna conducted them to the postern- 
door. There, Angelo asked whom they had to thank. The terrified 
ladies gave their name; upon hearing which, Rinaldo turned and 
said that he would pay for a charitable deed to the extent of his 
power, and would not meanly allow them to befriend persons who 
were to continue strangers to them. Ile gave the name of the 
Guidascarpi, and relieved his brother, as well as himself, of a load 
of obligation, for the ladies raised wild screams on the instant. In 
falling from the walls to the road, Rinaldo hurt his foot. Barto 
lifted him on his back, and journeyed with him so till at the appointed 
place he met his wife, who dressed the foot, and led them out of 
the line of pursuit, herself bending under the beloved load. Her 
adoration of Rinaldo was deep as a mother’s, pure as a virgin’s, fiery 
as asaint’s. Leone Rufo dwelt on it the more fervidly from seeing 
Vittoria’s expression of astonishment. The woman led them to a 
cave in the rocks, where she had stored provision, and sat two days 
expecting the signal from Trent. They saw numerous bands of 
soldiers set out along the valleys—merry men whom it was Barto’s 
pleasure to beguile by shouts, as a relief for his parched weariness 
upon the baking rock. Accident made it an indiscretion. A glass 
was levelled at them by a mounted officer, and they had quickly 
to be moving. Angclo knew the voice of Weisspriess in the word 
of command to the soldiers, and the call to him to surrender. 
Weisspriess followed them across the mountain track, keeping at 
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their heels, though they doubled and adopted all possible contrivances 
to shake him off. He was joined by Count Karl Lenkenstein on 
the day when Carlo Ammiani encountered them, with the rear of 
Colonel Corte’s band marching for Vicenza. In the collision between 
the Austrians and the volunteers, Rinaldo was taken fighting upon 
his knee-cap. Leone cursed the disabled foot which had carried 
the hero into action, to cast him at the mercy of his enemies ; but 
recollection of that sight of Rinaldo fighting far ahead and alone, 
half down like a scuttled ship, stood like a flower in the lad’s 
memory. ‘The volunteers devoted themselves to liberate or avenge 
him. It was then that Barto Rizzo sent his wife upon her mission. 
Leone assured Vittoria that Angelo was aware of its nature, and 
approved it—hoped that the same might be done for himself. He 
shook his head when she asked if Count Ammiani approved it 
likewise. 

“ Signorina, Count Ammiani has a grudge against Barto, though 
he can’t help making use of him. Our captain Carlo is too much of 
a mere soldier. He would have allowed Rinaldo to be strung up, 
and Barto does not owe him obedience in those things.” 

“ But why did this Barto Rizzo employ a woman’s hand ?” 

“The woman was capable. No man could have got permission to 
move freely among the rascal Austrians, even in the character of a 
deserter. She did, and she saved him from the shame of execution. 
And besides, it was her punishment. You are astonished? Barto 
Rizzo punishes royally. He never forgives, and he never persecutes ; 
he waits for his opportunity. That woman disobeyed him once— 
once only ; but once was enough. It occurred in Milan, I believe. 
She released an Austrian, or did something 





I don’t know the story 
exactly—and Barto said to her, ‘ Now you can wash out your crime 
and send your boy to heaven unspotted, with one blow.’ I saw her 
set out to do it. She was all teeth and eyes, like a frightened horse ; 
she walked like a Muse in a garden.” 

Vittoria discovered that her presence among the Austrians had 
been known to Carlo. Leone alluded slightly to Barto Rizzo’s con- 
firmed suspicion of her, saying that it was his weakness to be 
suspicious of women. The voluntecrs, however, were all in her 
favour, and had jeered at Barto on his declaring that she might, in 
proof of her willingness to serve the cause, have used her voice for 
the purpose of subjugating the wavering Austro-Italians, who wanted 
as much coaxing as women. Count Karl had been struck to earth 
by Barto Rizzo. “ Not with his boasted neatness, I imagine,” Leone 
said. In fact, the dagger had grazed an ivory portrait of a fair 
Italian head wreathed by violets in Count Karl’s breast. 

Vittoria recognised the features of Violetta d’Isorclla as the 
original of the portrait. 

They arrived at Roveredo late in the evening. The wounded man 
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again entreated Vittoria to remain by him till a messenger should 
bring one of his sisters from Trent. ‘ See,” she said to Leone, “ how 
I give grounds for suspicion of me; I nurse an enemy.” 

“‘ Here is a case where Barto is distinctly to blame,” the lad replied. 
“The poor fellow must want nursing, for he can’t smoke.” 

Anna von Lenkenstein came from Trent to her brother’s summons. 
Vittoria was by his bedside, and the sufferer had fallen asleep with 
his head upon her arm. Anna looked upon this scene with more 
hateful amazement than her dull eyelids could express. She beckoned 
imperiously for her to come away, but Vittoria would not allow him 
to be disturbed, and Anna sat and faced her. The sleep was long. 
The eyes of the two women met from time to time, and Vittoria 
thought that Barto Rizzo’s wife, though more terrible, was pleasanter 
to behold, and less brutal, than Anna. The moment her brother 
stirred, Anna repeated her imperious gesture, murmuring, “ Away ! 
out of my sight!” With great delicacy of touch she drew the arm 
from the pillow and thrust it back, and then motioning in an undis- 
guised horror, said, “Go.” Vittoria rose to go. 

“Ts it my Lena?” came from Karl’s faint lips. 

“Tt is your Anna.” 

“ T should have known,” he moaned. 

Vittoria left them. 

Some hours later, Countess Lena appeared, bringing a Trentino 
doctor. She said, when she beheld Vittoria, “Are you our evil 
genius, then?” Vittoria felt that she must necessarily wear that 
aspect to them. 

Still greater was Lena’s amazement when she looked on Wilfrid. 
She passed him without a sign. 

Vittoria had to submit to an interview with both sisters before 
her departure. Apart from her distress on their behalf, they had 
ulways seemed as very weak, flippant young women to her, and 
she could have smiled in her heart when Anna pointed to a day of 
retribution in the future. 

“T shall not seek to have you assassinated,” Anna said; “do not 
suppose that I mean the knife or the pistol. But your day will 
come, and I can wait for it. You murdered my brother Paul: you 
have tried to murder my brother Karl. I wish you to leave this 
place convinced of one thing :—you shall be repaid for it.’ 

There was no direct allusion either to Weisspriess or to Wilfrid. 

Lena spoke of the army. ‘“ You think our cause is ruined because 
we have insurrection on all sides of us: you do not know our army. 
We can fight the Hungarians with one hand, and you Italians with 
the other—with a little finger. On what spot have we given way ? 
We have to weep, it is true; but tears do not testify to defeat ; and 
already I am inclined to pity those fools who have taken part against 
us. ome have experienced the fruits of their folly.” 
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This was the nearest approach to a hint at Wilfrid’s misconduct. 

Lena handed Leone’s pass to Vittoria, and drawing out a little 
pocket almanack, said, “You proceed towards Milan, I presume. 
I do not love your society, Mademoiselle Belloni—or Campa, yet I do 
not mind making an appointment—the doctor says a month will 
set my brother on his feet again,—I will make an appointment to 
meet you in Milan, or Como, or anywhere in your present territories, 
during the month of August. That affords time for a short siege 
and two pitched battles.” 

She appeared to be expecting a retort. 

Vittoria replied, “I could beg one thing on my knees of you, 
Countess Lena.” 

“ And that is ?” Lena threw her head up superbly. 

“Pardon my old friend the service he did me through friendship.” 

The sisters interchanged looks. Lena flushed angrily. 

Anna said, ‘The person to whom you allude is here.” 

“ He is attending on your brother.” 

“ Did he help this last assassin to escape, perchance ? ” 

Vittoria sickened at the cruel irony, and felt that she had perhaps 
done ill in beginning to plead for Wilfrid. 

“He is here; let him speak for himself: but listen to him, 
Countess Lena.” 

‘A dishonourable man had better be dumb,” interposed Anna. 

“ Ah! it is I who have offended you.” 

“Ts that his excuse ? ” 

Vittoria kept her eyes on the fiercer sister, who now declined to speak. 

“‘T will not excuse my own deeds ; perhaps I cannot. We Italians 
are in a hurricane; I cannot reflect. It may be that I do not act 
more thinkingly than a wild beast.” 

“ You have spoken it,’ Anna exclaimed. 

“Countess Lena, he fights in your ranks as a common soldier. 
He encounters more than a common soldier risks.” 

‘The man is brave,—we knew that,” said Anna. 

“He is more than brave, he is devoted. He fights against us, 
without hope of reward from you. HaveI utterly ruined him?” 

“T imagine that you may regard it as a fact that you have utterly 
ruined him,” said Anna, moving to break up the parting interview. 
Lena turned to follow her. 

“ Ladies, if it is I who have hardened your hearts, 1 am more 
guilty than I thought.” Vittoria said no more. She knew that 
she had been speaking badly, or ineffectually, by a haunting 
flatness of sound, as of an unstrung instrument, in her ears: she 
was herself unstrung and dispirited, while the recollection of 
Anna’s voice was like a sombre conquering monotony on a low chord, 
with which she felt insufficient to compete. 


Leone was waiting in the carriage to drive to the ferry across the 
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Adige. There was news in Roveredo of the king’s advance upon 
Rivoli; and Leone sat trying to lift and straighten out his wounded 
arm, with grimaces of laughter at the pain of the effort, which 
resolutely refused to acknowledge him to be an able combatant. 
At the carriage door Wilfrid bowed once over Vittoria’s hand. 

“You see that,’’ Anna remarked to her sister. 

“‘T should have despised him if he had acted indifference,” replied 
Lena. 

She would have suspected him—that was what her heart meant ; 
the artful show of indifference had deceived her once. The anger 
within her drew its springs much more fully from his refusal to 
respond to her affection, when she had in a fit of feminine weakness 
abased herself before him on the night of the Milanese revolt, than 
from the recollection of their days together in Meran. She had 
nothing of her sister’s unforgivingness. And she was besides keenly 
curious to discover the nature of the charm Vittoria threw on him, 
and not on him solely. Vittoria left Wilfrid to better chances than 
she supposed. “ Continue fighting with your army,” she said, when 
they parted. The deeper shade which traversed his features told 
her that, if she pleased, her sway might still be active ; but she had 
no emotion to spare for sentimental regrets. She asked herself 
whether a woman who has cast her lot in scenes of strife does not 
lose much of her womanhood and something of her truth; and while 
her imagination remained depressed, her answer was sad. In that 
mood she pitied Wilfrid with a reckless sense of her inability to 
repay him for the harm she had done him. The tragedies written 
in fresh blood all about her, together with that ever-present image 
of the fate of Italy hanging in the balance, soon drew her away from 
personal reflections. She felt as one in a war-chariot, who has not 
time to cast more than a glance on the fallen. At the place where 
the ferry is, she was rejoiced by hearing positive news of the 
proximity of the Royal army. There were none to tell her that 
Charles Albert had here made his worst move by leaving Vicenza 
to the operations of the enemy, that he might become master of a 
point worthless when Vicenza fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
old Austrian field-marshal had eluded him at Mantua on that very 
night when Vittoria had seen his troops in motion. The daring 
Austrian flank-march on Vicenza, behind the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral, was the capital stroke of the campaign. But the 
presence of a Piedmontese vanguard at Rivoli flushed the Adige 
with confidence, and Vittoria went on her way sharing the people’s 
delight. She reached Brescia to hear that Vicenza had fallen. The 
city was like a landscape smitten black by the thunder-cloud. 
Vittoria found Countess Ammiani at her husband’s tomb, stiff and 
colourless and lifeless as a monument attached to the tomb. 
GrorceE Mrrepitu. 
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THE universal holiday is now taking place. Parliament men, fashionables, 
shopkeepers, all even of the wage classes that can be spared, are now seek- 
ing recreation and health by the sea-side, in mountainous districts, or some 
lovely countries where trees, verdure, and rural quiet form a delightful 
contrast to the din of the streets, the dirty bricks of the houses, and the 
absorptions of business. But it is not everywhere that the holiday is equally 
enjoyed. Those determined holiday makers, the people of the United States, 
still smarting under taxes necessitated by a cruel civil war, find their own 
country very expensive for enjoyment, and are flocking in unusual numbers to 
Europe, where they get food and clothing and amusement far cheaper than at 
Newport, or Saratoga, or the White Mountains. Then Austria this year has 
neither time nor money for amusement, and France isin such a flutter of doubt, 
excitement, and anticipation, as to make it difficult for fathers of families to cast 
all care behind them even for the short time devoted ‘‘aux eaux” or ‘faux bains 
de mer.” There is no country whose tranquillity depends so much on the life 
of a single man, and that life is said to have been indanger; there is no country 
in such fear of powerful neighbours, aml perhaps the most powerful monarchy 
in Europe has started up: suddenly beside them, fully armed, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove. The Prussian army, despised a few years ago—ay, a 
few months ago—because the men were said to be raw and the officers aristo- 
cratic puppets, is suddenly discovered to have an organisation the most perfect, 
generals the most skilful, and an adaptation of the latest discoveries of science 
to warlike purposes which shows that there have been good heads at work in 
the Prussian War Office, untramelled by routine. Dut this suddenly-discovered 
army, soon to be greatly increased in power, and lately so despised, is now the 
rival of France for the first place as a military power in Europe, and it is 
natural that a sensitive and military nation should feel rather aghast at the 
apparition which her own diplomacy and intrigues have raised up. Italy again 
has little cause for rejoicing. She has gained her natural frontiers, it is 
true, but she cannot help feeling that her success is owing to the exertions 
of others, and not her own, that her oppressor is still a match for her by 
sea or by land, and that a few years are not enough to obliterate the 
traces of the servitude of centuries. The fact in her favour is that she 
knows herself, that she is not disheartened by defeat, that her most ardent 
patriots have temperance as well as courage, and that there are no signs of 
faltering in the energetic portion of the nation, who are still determined that 
Italy shall belong to a free and united people. Besides the jubilant Prussians 
there are none so fitted to enjoy a holiday as ourselves, for our panic is past, 
our harvest is good, our trade and commerce flourishing. Still, in nations as 
well as in families, there is often a skeleton in the closet, and we are told, in 
the midst of our prosperity, that we have no security for it. Our army, we are 
told, would be unable to face any of the great Powers of the Continent, and 
cannot, under the present system of recruiting, be kept up to its nominal 
strength. As for our navy, we are told, and that on the highest authority—the 
-First Lord of the Admiralty—that it literally does not exist; that so far from 
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haying a navy which should be a match for that of all the other Powers in the 
world united, our navy, it is said, would certainly be beaten by the navy of the 
United States, and is barely a match for that of France. No answer has yet 
been given to these statements by the late Ministers who were responsible for 
the national defences, so that, although we have ease and tranquillity and 
increasing riches, we know not what power the strong man really possesses to 
defend his wealth. 

No subject is of more yital importance to us than our army and our navy, 
upon which our existence as an empire and a nationdepend. We live in an age 
when treaties are waste paper, when no alliances are to be depended upon, 
when empires may be destroyed in a fortnight. We must depend for self- 
preservation on our own right arm, and that arm to be powerful must be pro- 
vided with a suitable weapon. As science advances, the few, well armed and 
understanding the use of their arms, are able to cope with the many without 
the same advantages; and a weak nation, like Chili, by the help of purchased 
ironclads, can defend its liberty against the strong. If we should unfortunately 
be dragged into war with a continental Power, our opponents, in consequence 
of the system of conscription, would have a whole nation opposed to us 
drilled to arms, and we may judge of the value of two or three years’ drilling 
on intelligent men by the recent feats of the Prussian army. What conti- 
nental nations do by compulsion we. have been endeavouring to effect by 
voluntary efforts, and with some success. We have our system of volun- 
teers to oppose to the system of conscription on the Continent. It is, how- 
ever, as yet imperfect. If time be allowed us, we shall know the use of 
the rifle as well as our forefathers the use of the bow. We shall then be able 
to keep up the traditions of victory to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed. But we must not delude ourselves; and given our courage as great as 
it has always been, we must have also the best weapon, and the proper disci- 
pline and use of it. In these requisites we are lamentably deficient. We have 
neglected equally to provide our defenders both with small guns and great 
guns. While we have been secking perfection, others have been contented 
with attainable excellence. Fortunately we have had no important war, but 
the lesson derived from the German contest cannot be neglected, and if our 
new ministry be wise they will not neglect the opportunity of obtaining popu- 
larity by availing themselves of all practicable improvements in modern war- 
fare. About the actual defence of England we need trouble ourselves but 
little. In case of need the whole of its enormous resources would be pressed 
into the service of its defence. There is already sufficient organisation to 
render them effective. We need fear nothing for the defence of this island. 
But besides the island we have the empire, and India especially, where we have 
given pledges to fortune. We have a large number of English men and 
women, besides a vast amount of English capital, hazarded in India. If we 
govern wisely there is no fear for our countrymen and our property, but if we 
govern ignorantly or foolishly, we may have to depend upon our strength. 
Yet no effort has been made to avail ourselves of modern warlike inventions 
in India. Lord de Grey was successively Secretary of State for India and 
for War, but not one breechloader has been introduced into India. Lord 
Cranbourne, by the application of a very small modicum of common sense, has 
therefore th: opportunity of gaining great popularity by the laches of his pre- 
decessors. ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows no one good,” is the old proverb, and 
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even Liberals may say that in some respects the advent of a Conservative 
ministry will do good rather than evil to the really national cause. 

A most lamentable affair, and one not reflecting much credit on the dexterity 
of the late occupants of the Foreign Office, is that of the Abyssinian captives. 
It has again been the subject of much comment, and their fate appears to be 
more uncertain than ever. It seems strange that a great Power like England 
should be bearded and defied for two years by a petty savage African tyrant, 
whose military power is contemptible, but who has the surest of all defences— 
an inaccessible country. It is now about two years ago that the Rey. Mr. Stern 
was seized for disrespectful behaviour to the king. Our consul at Massowah, a 
Turkish port on the Red Sea which serves as the port of Abyssinia, was also 
seized, and they both still remain in captivity. Efforts were made by the 
Foreign Office to obtain their release, but without avail; and at length Lord 
Russell sent Mr. Rassam, an agent of ours at Aden, on a mission to the king to 
try and get them out of their captivity. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam is a Nestorian 
Christian from the neighbourhood of Mosul, the brother of Mr. Rassam who for 
many years was English consul and a merchant at Mosul, while Mr. Layard 
was pursuing his investigations at Nineveh. Mr. Layard was very kind to Mr. 
H. Rassam, who showed great intelligence, and assisted him in his excavations. 
Through Mr. Layard’s assistance and interest young Rassam afterwards came 
to England, and underwent a regular course of study at Oxford. He was at 
length placed as an agent of the British Government at Aden, specially to 
communicate with the Arabs, with whom we were frequently in the habit of 
having disputes. No appointment could have been better, because Rassam 
spoke, besides Chaldee, Arabic as his mother tongue, and was singularly liked 
by the Arabs, who surround Mosul in large numbers. He was, however, very 
unfit to represent the British Government on a delicate mission to the Court of 
the Abyssinian king. Ile was born a subject of the Turkish Sultan, a rayah, 
and the Turks were the hereditary enemies of the Abyssinian king. Mr. Rassam, 
therefore, could never speak with the authority of a born Englishman. He, how- 
ever, did his utmost to get the captives out of the reach of the king. The king 
even gave them permission to depart, but after they had gone one stage on their 
road to the frontier, he sent soldiers who claimed them, and put their property 
under seal. Mr. Rassam with Lieutenant Prideaux and Dr. Blanc, forming the 
English mission, had separated from them, in order to have a farewell interview 
with the king. They were seized on their arrival at his camp, their uniforms torn 
. open, their swords taken off their persons, their arms, money, and everything 
else they had, taken possession of. They were kept in confinement, but without 
chains, for three days. The other captives were then brought to the camp 
chained two and two. The day after their arrival they had an interview with 
the king. Captain Cameron’s chain was opened, and he was ordered to take 
his seat with Mr. Rassam and his party, who were already on the ground. The 
Reverend Mr. Stern and the other Magdala prisoners were left in chains till 
the following day. His Majesty then opened his grievances. ‘‘It was the old 
story about his having been abused;” except as regards Captain Cameron 
and Mr. Kerens: against these there were other grounds of complaint. 
Captain Cameron had obeyed the orders of the Foreign Office, and asked to go 
to Massowah without delay, and this was considered an insult to his Majesty. 
The charge against Mr. Kerens was a very singular one. He had brought up a 
carpet from Massowah, of a very common pattern in those parts, namely, a Turk 
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and a Frenchman shooting a lion. The lion was supposed to represent Abys- 
sinia; France and Turkey were the hunters. The carpet had been sent asa 
present to Mr. Kerens, by his cousin the English Vice-Consul at Massowah, Mr. 
Speedy, and his Majesty construed the pattern on it as an allegory aimed at 
himself. Soon after this Mr. Rassam was again taken into favour, after receiving 
a severe reprimand for trying to get the prisoners out of the country. His 
Majesty is very capricious, as gentlemen in his dubious state of civilisation 
usually are; but there is a method in his caprice, and he has acted as an astute 
politician according to his lights. He is greatly afraid, as well he may be, of 
his neighbours, the Egyptian Turks, who are always trying to conquer his 
country. He has long wished to interest the British Government in his 
favour, and wrote a complimentary letter to the Queen, to which un- 
fortunately our British Foreign Office returned no answer. He then 
thought himself insulted and neglected, and took active steps to revenge 
himself by seizing the British in Abyssinia. This was the origin of the 
whole of this unfortunate affair, which is even now very far from being 
settled. The Foreign Office laid all the blame upon Captain Cameron for going 
into Abyssinia without leave. This, however, is hardly fair, and his real motives 
for going there have never yet been made public. He went round the 
Abyssinian frontier in order to inquire about some Christian Abyssinian 
women who had been made slaves of long ago, and had been lost sight of in the 
Soudan, and to try and get back some cattle which had been lifted from the 
vicinity of the Roman Catholic Mission Station in the Bogos. On reaching 
Cassala he found himself ill with fever, and was afraid to go to Massowah. He 
therefore wrote to the king, telling him the business he had come upon into 
the Soudan, and begging permission to go tothe English Protestant Mission 
Station near his frontier in order to obtain medicine and medical attendance, 
as he was very ill. Captain Cameron has stated ‘‘ that he went as fearlessly 
into Abyssinia as he would go to London.” Then came the request for tolera- 
tion from the French Government, Mr. Stern’s matter, the non-arrival of the 
answer to the king’s letter, which he had sent through Capt. Cameron to England, 
and in place of it a peremptory order to the latter gentleman to return to his 
post, which, after waiting a short time in order to try and arrange the quarrel 
between the king and the missionaries, he endeayoured to do, but was seized 
and has been retained as a prisoner ever since. Captain Cameron was after- 
wards extremely surprised to hear that his conduct had been censured by 
the Foreign Office. The consulship at Massowah was formed on purpose to 
communicate with Abyssinia, and if a consul at Massowah is never to enter 
Abyssinia without leave from England, there is no use in keeping up the 
post. In fact, the climate of Massowah is so bad that it would be impossible 
to live there without an occasional visit to the Abyssinian uplands. 

Captain Cameron is an agent of tried ability. He was for many years 
consul in a wild region of Turkey adjoining the Caucasus, at a time when we 
were not permitted to have consular agents in the trans-Caucasian provinces 
of Russia. He acquitted himself there with great success, and gained a 
considerable influence over the half-civilised people of those countries, both 
within and without the Russian frontier. When he first went to Abyssinia he 
was on the most friendly terms with the inhabitants, and transmitted to the 
writer of these observations a plan for educating some young Abyssinians in 
the medical profession in Europe, as a step desired by the people themselyes, 
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and one that would have a very beneficial effect on the country. Even now 
this very king who holds our envoys captive, is desirous of further intercourse 
with Europe, and has transmitted an offer to release the captives if a certain 
number of European workmen are sent over to him. The government, however, 
will never permit any artisans to go without fully explaining to them the 
danger they run of being detained in the country, and the extreme difficulty 
at any time of procuring their release. One of the captives, the Rev. Mr. 
Flad, has been sent over with this proposition. He has lately had an audience 
with her Majesty, previous to his setting out with her answer to the Abyssinian 
king. We hope that he will be reasonable and release our countrymen, and show 
that he understands the proper mode of dealing with a civilised nation. We might 
be the cause of much good or mucheyil to him. As one of the earliest Christian 
nations greatsympathy might be aroused in England in favour of the Abyssinians, 
Their country is fitted to engage in an extensive commerce with us, and the 
east of Africa, in the neighbourhood of Abyssinia, has been considered by Speke 
and others as the best route of reaching those interior regions, which have been 
so recently opened up to our knowledge. But on the other hand it is a very 
serious matter for this country to have four British officers, besides a number 
of British subjects, seized and ignominiously treated by an African king. The 
officers have not gone there on their own responsibility, but at least three of them 
are on duty, sent by their Government, which is responsible for their safety. 
Being sent as envoys, who are respected even among the most savage nations, 
their treatment is an outrage on humanity and an insult to this country. 
Should any harm happen to them, or should they not be released immediately, 
our Government will have no course left to it but to proceed against the 
offender with the power which they undoubtedly possess, but which they are 
naturally unwilling to exercise. With our agents scattered all over the world, 
and our newspapers regularly translated to every barbarous potentate, the King 
of Abyssinia among the number, we have no choice but to insist on the inviol- 
able character of British agents, if we wish to retain our prestige; and this 
Abyssinian matter, unless it be quickly settled, may become one of very serious 
import. 





The turn which things are taking in GERMANY, or rather for the moment at 
Berlin, where the fate of Germany will be decided, is, so. far, in accordanco 
with what we have pointed out as the most desirable and attainable object to 
be sought for in the interest of England, the German nation, and the whole of 
Europe. The Prussian diplomacy, which has hitherto justly had the reputation 
of spoiling with the pen what the Prussian armies had won on bloody fields of 
battle, has in Count Bismarck a directing head, with both the will, the perspi- 
cacity, and the cleverness to avoid this old traditional fault. The influence 
which he has obtained over the mind of his sovereign has, notwithstanding all 
that has been published on this subject by the papers, not been shaken in the 
slightest degree, any more than his determination to obiain the greatest possible 
advantages for his country between the Danube, the Elbe, the Rhine, and the 
Main, from the war which has been ended so gloriously for the Prussian arms, 
If he were himself the wearer of the Prussian crown he would no doubt go much 
farther, and he would not allow much time to pass before the German territories 
south of the Main were made as Prussian as those to the north of that river. 
The crown of the Wittelsbachs is in his eyes not a whit more worthy of respect 
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than that of the Guelphs; he would drive the King of Bavaria as readily out of 
his country with Prussian bayonets as the King of Hanover, unless he suc- 
ceeded in compelling him by diplomatic pressure to abdicate ; and if neither of 
these means could be used, he would have no scruple in getting up a revolution 
at Munich and Stuttgart in favour of German unity, or, in other words, of an 
incorporation with Prussia. For there is a Prussian party in each of the small 
States ; it has arisen ‘since; the weakness of Austria became evident, it con- 
tinues to increase daily, and those who are not Prussian from conviction are so 
from fear, from admiration at the Prussian successes, and from the conscious- 
ness that the days of the small States of Germany are numbered. Prussia, 
therefore, would have no opposition to fear in Germany itself, if it chose to apply 
the favourite principle that Germany should not be absorbed in Prussia, but 
Prussia in Germany. But Bismarck, with all his influence, is not King of 
Prussia, but the king’s Prime Minister ; the House of Hohenzollern still rules, 
and, like every dynasty, it has its traditions, its considerations, its prejudices, 
and perhaps, too, its virtues. To take advantage of these traditions and con- 
siderations in the interest of the smaller Courts has lately been the policy of 
many ladies and gentlemen in high places. The ties of kindred by which all 
the ruling Houses of Europe are bound to each other naturally gained them 
friendly advocates from all quarters: the Emperor of Russia, who pleaded for 
his relations in Cassel, Hesse, and Wurtemberg; the widowed Queen of Prussia, 
who took the side of her two sisters, the Queen of Saxony and the Archduchess 
Sophia of Austria, against Bismarck ; and, finally, the family of Hohenzollern 
itself, as the daughter of King William is menaced with the loss of her throne 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Our own Queen, too, must haye said a word in 
favour of Darmstadt, as, notwithstanding all higher political considerations, 
it is hardly fair that the Princess Alice should be inconsiderately eaten up by 
her elder sister, as the seven fat cows were, in Pharaoh’s dream, by the seven 
lean ones. But all these representations were only of a confidential kind, and 
assumed the shape of private letters that passed to and fro between these august 
relations. They appealed to the heart of the King of Prussia, but not to the 
policy of his Minister, and at the best their only result will be that the Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and the Princess Louisa of Prussia will not be swallowed 
up by their respective sisters just yet. 

North of the Main, on the other hand, the work of annexation proceeds with- 
out difficulty. The claims of the Augustenburgs to Schleswig-Holstein have 
long been forgotten, but the small despot of Hesse-Cassel has also no prospect 
of being able to revisit his country seats, with their celebrated fountains, except 
as a tourist ; and the blind King of Hanover will probably have to be satisfied 
with hearing the great Joachim at our Monday Popular Concerts, instead of in 
his own concert-room at Hanover as hitherto. We regret this as we regret 
every undeserved misfortune, and the Prussian successes will never blind us to 
the fact that the invasion of Hanover was far more like an attack of robbers 
than an honourable deed of war; but we cannot overlook accomplished facts, 
and the incorporation with Prussia of the whole of Northern Germany, except 
Saxony, Mecklenburg, and the territories of Saxe-Coburg (whose nominal inde- 
pendence is guaranteed by treaties until the next favourable opportunity) is one 
of them. 

The Peace of Prague, which has now been concluded, will thus pro- 
duce a Prussia with a frontier rectified on its northern, western, and southern 
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sides, in a manner which had never been even dreamt of by the Emperor 
Napoleon, with all his astute statesmanship. This rectification of their neigh- 
bours’ frontiers has filled the French with a surprise which is the reverse 
of agreeable, and as they do not feel themselves in a position to prevent 
it, they console themselves with the thought that Prussia’s stomach will 
be too weak to digest the huge morsels she has swallowed. This is but a 
poor consolation, for the Prussians, who know themselves better, believe 
they have the strength to assimilate a good many more slices of territory. 
Instead of feeling satisfied, they complain that the fare has been too meagre, 
and feel strong enough to digest the whole of the south as well as the north. 
Nor is this all; if everything turned out as they wished, Bismarck would seize 
Alsace, Lorraine, and the German cantons of Switzerland into the bargain. 
The French had similar dreams after the victories of Jena and Austerlitz, and 
every nation has them when it is intoxicated by its successes in the field of 
battle. In time a more sober disposition will come of itself, and the Prussians 
will then perceive that they have good ground to be satisfied with what they 
have got, especially as their possessions will quickly increase without any further 
wars, if they will conduct their affairs sensibly and liberally at home. It will 
depend henceforward on the Prussian Government, the Berlin Chamber, and 
the conduct of every individual Prussian, whether the annexed German States 
will soon reconcile themselves with the Prussian régime or not. There is here 
no question of Poles or Magyars, who would probably defend their language 
and nationality against the Prussian invader, however mild and conciliatory 
his treatment of them might be. This is a case of German races amalga- 
mated with each other, not, it is true, in a peaceful way, but by force of 
arms, and to a certain extent in a way which is not to be defended in 
a moral point of view. The Hanoverian, however, will, like the Silesian, 
reconcile himself to his fate, directly he perceives that he has made a 
change for the better. This depends, as we have said, in the first place 
on the Prussian Government, which must show the annexed territories that 
they have lost nothing, and won much, from a material and moral point 
of view; next on the Berlin Chamber, whose task it must be to absorb 
into itself the liberal and enlightened elements of the annexed States, in 
order to form a strong party which will hold the German national feeling 
dearer than that of a narrow Prussianism ; and, finally, on every member of 
the Prussian nation, who should all set before themselves the honourable task 
of changing their stiff and harsh demeanour into a more engaging amiability. 
This applies less to the inhabitants of the Rhenish provinces, who have always 
had a friendly and sociable manner, and soon made friends with a South- 
German or a foreigner, but to the old Prussian race, the Brandenburgers, and 
Pomeranians, and, even more than these, the true Berliners, who have hitherto 
had very little amiability to boast of, either in Germany or beyond her frontier. 
If they succeed in replacing their sharp, biting, unscrupulous, and, therefore, 
offensive critical intelligence by alittle South-German bonhomie and sympathy, 
these qualities will aid as powerfully in the completion of the work of German 
unity as the needle-gun and the strategy of their generals. 

But what think and say the majority of our own people to the transformation 
which is preparing in Germany? What say our newspapers? What do we 
hope and fear? And, above all, what lessons do we learn from the Prussian 
victories and the Austrian defeats? It is gratifying to see that in this important 
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juncture the political intelligence of England is stronger than her feeling, and 
than the sympathies which she showed with perfect justice towards Austria at the 
beginning of the war. Doubtless our fashionable tourists declare with truth to 
this hour that the Volksgarten at Vienna is more amusing than the Thiergarten 
at Berlin ; that an Austrian official, notwithstanding his comparative ignorance, 
is a much more accessible companion than his Prussian colleague; that they 
would rather sit at the table @’héte with a dozen Austrian staff officers than with 
one Prussian sub-lieutenant; that the Hanoverian Court was more agreeable than 
that of Berlin will ever be; that it looks much less the thing to sit under the 
lime-trees than in the Vienna coal-market; that the Austrians are, as a rule, 
much more amiable than the Prussians; and that it is even pleasanter to 
drink with an ignorant Catholic priest in Bavaria than with a classically 
educated Protestant minister in Westphalia; but notwithstanding this, they 
cannot resist the conviction that the establishment of a powerful and liberal 
German state, independent of Rome, and of equal power to its French neigh- 
bour, whether such state be called Prussia, Lippe, or Allemania, is to the interest 
of England. We shall, perhaps, in our next Continental tour bitterly regret 
that in some town the theatre is not so good as when it was a capital, and that 
a Prussian president, with 4,000 thalers a year salary, will not receive us in 
such a princely manner as the late grand-duke did; but these are matters 
which touch us as tourists, not as politicians. Looking upon the matter from 
the point of view of our political interest, we regard it rather as a piece of good 
fortune that central Europe has become the poorer by a few powerless princes, 
eyen if we are thereby deprived of some princely dinners, hunting parties, 
and balls. We know how valuable a strong, united, free-trading Protestant 
Germany will be to us, both in time of peace and during a war,—both in 
ordinary times, when we are at peace with all the world, and in extraordinary 
times, when we shall require a powerful ally on the Continent. 

So far all has happened to our wish. Accident has been favourable to us; 
but we ourselves have done nothing but look on, criticise, prophesy, grumble a 
little, and, finally, applaud. This, however, is not enough; and, indeed, since 
the great battle of Kéniggratz it has been much and earnestly debated 
among us how far it is our duty and interest to learn from the Prussians, 
in order that we may not some day have to suffer the disastrous fate of 
the Austrians. Every one of us feels that our army and fleet are not quite 
as they ought to be—that the excellence of our means of defence by no means 
corresponds to the magnitude of the sums which we have yearly expended in 
their maintenance and development—that we spend a great deal of money 
in keeping old ships in our ports and old guns in our arsenals, which in the 
moment of need will be useless against the improved ships and arms of other 
nations—that we do not want the material for good soldiers, but the proper 
organisation for making them—that, thanks to our energy, perseverance, and 
patriotism, we ought to be able to wage for many years a great war in defence 
of our island against foreign attack, as we did at the end of the last, and the 
beginning of the present century—that our finances ought to be able to build 
a fleet after the last model, and construct the best arms—but that in spite of all 
our resources and energy our system of defence is far more analogous to the 
Austrian than the Prussian. 

This naturally gives food for reflection; and as we usually prefer to 
shape our conduct by precedents than to examine phenomena theoretically 
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by going back to first principles, it is but natural that we have often during 
the past few weeks had to listen to the advice that we should change our present 
military system for that of Prussia. Let us introduce a law making it every 
Englishman’s duty to defend his country—was the advice of some; let us 
endeavour to introduce more educated elements into our standing army—was 
that of others; let us organise our volunteers and militia in the same manner as 
the Prussian Landwehr—said the Times ; let us, above all things, strive to form 
staff officers after the Prussian model—added many others. These counsels are, 
however, unfortunately nothing but ephemeral signals of distress, for they 
do not touch upon what is possible and attainable. Those who know anything 
about Prussia and England must at once see that the idea of organising our 
army after the model of the Prussian one is impracticable. To do this it would 
be necessary that we should revolutionise all our administrative arrangements 
and ourselves into the bargain, that we should cast away all those habits which 
have been dear to us for centuries, and that we should freely sacrifice a great 
part of our individual liberty. We should have to open all our doors to the 
Prussian system of police, which keeps an accurate register of each birth and 
death—for without this no list of the able-bodied population is possible. We 
should have to give up our system of enlistment, for we could not ask our sons 
to serve in the same ranks with those who had in a moment of intoxication 
become defenders of their country against their will. We should have to abandon 
the system of purchase—a thing certainly not to be regretted; but besides this 
we must resign ourselves to other sacrifices which are utterly opposed to 
our nature: to a stricter subordination from our youth upwards; to a military 
education, which has many advantages, but many disadvantages also ; to respect 
for the uniform of both civil and military officials ; and, finally, to unconditional 
obedience when the Government calls us into the field. Let us ask ourselves 
honestly if we are in a position to fulfil these conditions. If we are honest, we 
can only reply with a decided no. For we should never voluntarily suffer such 
a government as that of Bismarck, which ordered all Prussians capable of bear- 
ing arms to take part in a war that they all held in horror. We should protest 
against such an order in the newspapers, at meetings, and, if necessary, by main 
force. While the Prussians, accustomed to subordination from their earliest 
youth, stood quietly by while their newspapers were forbidden all free discussion, 
in order at length to become, much against their will, soldiers and heroes. In 
order that a government may obtain such power in a country as the Prussian, the 
people must first be well moulded and drilled. Will we allow ourselves to be moulded 
and drilled? Will we blindly and against our conviction always and under all 
circumstances be obedient to our government? Certainly not, and so long as 
we are incapable of such self-denial it is absurd to talk of our organising ourselves 
according to the Prussian model. Besides this, there are other local circum- 
stances which make it impracticable to introduce among us the Prussian rule 
compelling every man to serve in defence of his country. A large portion of 
our male population are constantly under the influence of the centrifugal 
force which attracts them to India or the colonies, while others are always 
journeying as seamen between the mother country and all parts of the world, 
so that they live more often abroad than at home. Would it be possible to call 
in all these people if we were on the eve of a war? Or, could we think of for- 
bidding our young men to emigrate or to make long sea journeys so long as they 
had not fulfilled their duty in defending their country? This is possible, and 
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is done, in Prussia, because that country has hitherto been small, compact, and 
with small maritime interests—not a state like Great Britain, with colonies in 
all parts of the inhabited world. 

Many other reasons, no less important and obvious, might be urged to show 
that we Englishmen could not become Prussians at a moment’s notice, even if 
the introduction of the Prussian military system were the highest object of our 
wishes. Those we have stated will, however, suffice to justify our view. We 
cannot, nor need we, become Prussian. Weare preserved against such a neces- 
sity, which presses more hardly on the Prussian people than most of us are 
aware, by our insular position. What we can learn from the Prussians are 
many valuable points of detail, which we cannot enter upon here, and, what 
would be still more important, conscientiousness, austerity, economy, and 
thoughtfulness and intelligence in the administration—all of which qualities we 
want, and which, if we possessed them, would cause numberless improvements 
to spring up rapidly and simultaneously at all points of our political system. 





The conduct of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON in regard to the question of the 
Franco-German frontier has produced much irritation in France and astonish- 
ment abroad, chiefly, we think, on account of the confusion in which the matter 
was involyed by the absurd rumours which have been circulated by the 
telegraph. First we were told that France had made a demand on Prussia for 
the restoration of the French frontier of 1814; then, that Prussia had cate- 
gorically refused this demand; and finally, that the Emperor had told Count 
Goltz he had only made the demand to prove to public opinion in France 
that in clamouring for 2n extension of the French frontiers it asked for what 
it was impossible to obtain. If these reports are true, it is hardly too much to 
say that Napoleon III. has acted in this matter with a childish thoughtlessness 
and indiscretion of which the most ordinary statesman would, especially under 
such important circumstances, not have been guilty. There are very few 
countries, however low in rank, that would take so undignified a step as to 
make a demand on a foreign state for a cession of territory without intending 
to back such demand, if refused, by main force; and it is obviously the height 
of folly in a sovereign with discontended subjects to expose his country to such a 
humiliation merely for the sake of proving to his subjects that their wishes 
cannot be realised. As if to complete the picture of this extraordinary change in 
the hitherto cautious and wary ruler of France, another telegram informed 
us that he had actually taken the trouble to volunteer the information’ to a 
fellow-sovereign that he had no intention of annexing any portion of his 
territory. Al! these reports are, we have good authority for stating, as untrue 
as they are incredible; and we shall endeavonr to explain what we believe to 
have been the real course of events in this mysterious affair. 

Although we are perfectly aware that the report of an understanding having 
been arrived at between Bismarck and the Emperor Napoleon, at the Biarritz 
interview, is contradicted in high quarters, it is scarcely possible to doubt, 
with our knowledge of what preceded and followed that celebrated inter- 
view, that some political conversation did pass on that occasion between the 
Emperor and the Minister, which must have led to a more or less frank exchange 
of views. Probably there was no ‘‘ understanding” in the proper sense of the 
term, either verbally or in writing; but this does not necessarily exclude the 
possibility of statements haying been made on both sides of what would be 
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claimed and ceded in certain contingencies, which, as is known, Bismarck was 
already at that time anticipating. The result of these statements might be 
that the Emperor would be led into expectations of cessions on the Rhine, and 
Bismarck to a belief that, provided such cessions were made, France would not 
interfere with his projects. Thus, though no actual compact or agreement 
was made, each of the two parties would know what it had to expect from the 
other. 

When the present war began, the conduct of the Emperor was just what might 
have been expected of him if matters had passed at the Biarritz interview in the 
manner above described. Being under no engagement towards Prussia, he 
sided with neither of the belligerents, but coquetted alternately with both, 
reserving his most delicate attentions for the one from whom he had reason to 
believe he might expect a reward if she were successful in her plans. He soon 
found, however, that her success would be so great as to enable her to dispense 
with his assistance, and even to defy his hostility. We have already related 
how he withdrew at the last moment from the perilous enterprise of enforcing 
at the head of his army the terms of a peace favourable to Austria on both 
Prussia and Italy. The uneasiness which he showed at the far-reaching plans 
of Prussia was, however, far exceeded by that of his subjects. The whole of 
France was in a ferment, not only because the map of Europe was about ‘‘ to 
be altered to the profit of a single Power,” but also because the Emperor had 
notoriously failed in his efforts to prevent such a result. Meanwhile events 
marched rapidly on; the preliminaries of peace were signed, and the absorption 
by Prussia of most of the German States north of the Main was decided upon. 
The Emperor, foiled at every step, and seeing the growing discontent of his 
people, would naturally now recal his pourparlers at Biarritz with Bismarck. 
Already, in his famous letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he had hinted that France 
would require a ‘rectification of frontier” if any foreign Power obtained an 
increase to its territory which would not be counterbalanced by corresponding 
additions to the territories of other Powers ; and the satisfaction with which this 
hint was received by the French people showed that an extension of the territory 
of France would suffice to remove all discontent at the subsidiary part they were 
playing in the game of European politics. On the other hand, the cession to 
France by Bismarck of a small piece of German territory was by no means so 
glaring an impossibility as some believe. By so doing Bismarck would secure 
a valuable ally for his ambitious projects, and probably obtain the connivance 
of France in the absorption by the Prussians of Southern as well as Northern 
Germany, which she now steadfastly opposes. If things had been more settled 
in Germany, and the power of Prussia more consolidated, there can be little 
doubt that Bismarck would not have been prevented by any patriotic scruples 
from putting an end once for all, by yielding to the French claims, to the danger 
of a French war, which will always hang over Germany so long as those claims 
are not satisfied ; and we cannot but think that the time is not far off when the 
Prussian government will adopt this course. 

Such was the position when M. Benedetti verbally mentioned to Count 
Bismarck, while congratulating him on the Prussian successes, that the 
aggrandisement of Prussia gave France a claim to a corresponding rectifi- 
cation of frontier. That matters went no further than this on the side 
of France may be safely regurded as certain. No demand whatever was 
made either verbally or in writing; the whole discussion between the two 
Courts on the subject was strictly limited to what in diplomatic language is 
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called “an exchange of ideas.” The object of the French Government in 
mentioning its claims was probably nothing more than to keep them constantly 
before the public, so as to accustom Europe to them, and at the same time 
prove to the French people that the Emperor is pursuing a purely national 
policy. Napoleon is sagacious enough to have foreseen that in the present 
excited and disorganised state of Germany it would be impossible for Bismarck 
to cede an inch of German territory, or, as Count Goltz more roughly put it, 
to give a single German chimney-pot to France; but the opportunity for 
placing the French claims on record, as it were, was too good to be lost, and 
we think he acted wisely in taking advantage of it. Bismarck, on the other 
hand, has gained a little cheap popularity in Germany by making it appear 
that he has rejected the French claims, so that both parties have every reason 
to be satisfied. As for the conversation which was reported by the telegraph as 
having taken place between the Emperor and Count Goltz, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing ita myth. It has the stamp of improbability on the 
face of it, and no sensible French politician believes that the words attributed 
to the Emperor, or anything like them, were ever spoken. 





The difficulties which at the time of our last notice threatened to plunge 
IraAty into a renewed war, far more disastrous than that from which she has 
just emerged, are now in a fair way of being removed. The agitation in the 
country has considerably subsided; Ricasoli, whose popularity began to wane 
after the armistice was signed, is again firmly settled at his post; and both 
Austria and Italy have consented to yield some of their demands in the Trent 
question. Austria, who at first insisted on retaining the upper Valtelline, the 
sources of the Oglio, Rocca d’Anfo, Rivoli, Primolano, Cadore, Pontalba, and 
the greater part of Friuli—the whole, in fact, of northern Venetia and the 
Trent district, besides the fortresses in the immediate vicinity of the Quadri- 
lateral—has now not only given up the greater part of these claims, but has 
agreed that the Italian frontier on the side of the Quadrilateral should be 
drawn north of the Lake of Garda, between Trent and Riva, so that the lake 
would be entirely Italian, and the Quadrilateral protected on all sides against 
Austrian attack. Italy, on the other hand, consents to waive her claim to the 
whole of the Southern Tyrol and Istria, on which side the frontier will probably 
be the line of the Tagliamento. The moderation which, under singularly trying 
circumstances, the Italians have thus displayed is much to their credit, and 
shows that they have arrived at a greater degree of political maturity than even 
their friends had believed. Their determination no longer to submit to the 
dictation of France is no doubt worthy of a spirited and patriotic nation ; but 
the presence of Ricasoli in the Italian Cabinet is a sufficient guarantee that the 
Government will follow an independent and thoroughly national policy; and 
the concessions which Austria has expressed her readiness to make will amply 
secure her northern frontier against invasion. The acceptance of these con- 
cessions, it is understood, will not involve any pecuniary sacrifice on the part of 
Italy, beyond the transfer to her of the remainder of the Lombardo-Venetian 
debt, the greater part of which was imposed upon her by the Treaty of Zurich. 
The Italian Government seems to have given these considerations due weight, 
and has already despatched General Menabrea, a distinguished member of the 
Conservative Piedmontese party, and therefore a persona grata with the 
Austrian Cabinet, to Vienna, there to commence direct negotiations. 
August 29th. 
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Up THE CounTRY. LETTERS WRITTEN TO HER SISTER FROM THE UPPER 
Provinces OF Inp1A. By the Hon. Emtty EDEN. 2 vols. Second Edition, 
Richard Bentley. 

THERE is a delightful charm about these letters. Nothing can be more graphic 
than the manner in which Miss Eden describes life in India thirty years ago. 
The freshness, the humour, the feminine vivacity with which she narrates what 
she did and saw and endured, will attract readers of all classes. The writer has 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, unfailing good humour, and an amusing dislike 
of the conyentionalisms and etiquette to which, as a sister of the Governor- 
General, she was doomed to submit. Books about our Eastern Empire rarely 
form entertaining reading. Many of them fall still-born from the press. It 
was Lord Macaulay’s complaint that Englishmen are ignorant of India, and are 
not ashamed of that ignorance ; and although many years have elapsed since he 
wrote his splendid essays on Clive and Hastings, the assertion is equally true 
now. Indian history, Indian finance, the progress of the country under the 
sway of the Company or of the Crown—these are subjects about which even 
well-informed men are not ashamed to confess their indifference, and the unfor- 
tunate writer who attempts to discuss them is generally voted a bore. Miss 
Eden does nothing of the kind. ‘‘I never ask questions,”’ she writes—‘‘ I hate 
information ;” and although this assertion must be accepted cum grano, it is 
true that very little of what is commonly called ‘‘ useful knowledge” will be 
found in these volumes. No doubt it is good to be acquainted with figures and 
facts, but there is something better here than either. The writer travelled with 
Lord Auckland ‘‘ Up the Country” with an enormous retinue and hundreds of 
camels, horses, and bullocks ; she lived for a long while in camps, and witnessed 
in her progress much barbaric splendour and much absolute destitution ; she 
became familiar with the exterior of Indian life, and wrote down from day to 
day the little incidents that occurred. These incidents are described with rare 
felicity, and the places where they happened are defined in a few pregnant 
phrases. The result is a series of pictures true to the life. In her letters we 
do not read about India; we see it. 

The flavour of a book like this cannot be transferred to a brief review. It 
is diffused throughout, and can scarcely be retained in a few short extracts, 
Miss Eden’s good things are too good to be displayed like grocers’ samples, yet 
it is hard to be content with a general commendation. There is not a dull letter 
in the yolumes, nor one from which it would be difficult to take a delightful 
passage. It islike buying fruit in Covent Garden: you know not how to choose 
or how to reject. Joun DENNIS. 


THe Common NATURE OF EPIDEMICS AND THEIR RELATION TO CLIMATE AND 
CIVILISATION ; ALSO REMARKS ON CONTAGION AND QUARANTINE. From 
writings and official reports by Sournwoop Smirn, M.D.; edited by 
T. Baker, Esq. Triibner & Co. 

Tus is a well-merited and well-timed republication of the results of an investi- 

gation conducted by the late Dr. Southwood Smith, whose philosophic power 
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was aided by a vast experience. The late calamities of Cattle Plague and 
Cholera give a painful interest to Dr. Southwood Smith’s teaching, and summon 
amore than passing attention. He describes the characters common to all 
epidemics, the rapidity of their course, the warnings of their approach, and the 
similarity of their predisposing causes. On this latter topic he is particularly 
instructive, separating those causes which man can prevent, because man creates 
them—such as vitiation of the atmosphere from over-crowding, imperfect drain- 
age, filth, &c.—from causes over which man has no control, whether they depend 
on the state of the atmosphere or the presence of some poison. There can be 
little doubt that the popular belief, founded, indeed, on very vague conceptions, 
and, like most popular beliefs, wholly irrespective of evidence, is correct in 
assigning a change in the atmospheric condition as one predisposing cause. 
‘* Tt is quite certain,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ that such atmospheric changes do take 
place and prepare the way for pestilence. Itis quite certain that there is an 
epidemic meteorology.” And Dr. Acland, in his Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford 
(J. Churchill), points to the unmistakable facts of a very general disturbance 
coincident with the cholera-period. ‘I do not mean to say that every person 
had diarrhoea, or that every person was on the verge of cholera, nor that every 
person was consciously affected,” but he affirms that every person was under an 
unusual influence, exhibited by the irritability of the mucous membrane. It is 
important to fix this fact. Little as we know of meteorologic conditions and 
their influence on health, the subject is being investigated, and may end in some 
useful discovery. At present nothing can be done against this cause; and in 
our helplessness even the silly prayers offered up in our churches, entreating 
the Lord to change his course of action in return for our ‘‘ contrition,” are per- 
mitted. But, while resigning ourselves to the inevitable, we may energetically 
set to work in removing the evitable. Dr. Smith points to the important fact 
that ‘‘ where any of the pre-disposing causes are present epidemics break out and 
spread just as readily as when all are present. Where there is over-crowding, 
for example, epidemics break out and spread. Where there is decomposing 
filth alone epidemics break out and spread; and so of the whole number. The 
removal of one of these causes, therefore, or the remoyal of two or three of them, 
will not suffice for safety ; every one must be removed before there can be safety. 
This we know—all beyond this is conjecture. Dr. Smith urges, and we think 
justly urges, the hypothesis of a distinct cause—animal or yegetable—acting as 
a ferment ; but adds that since we have no positive knowledge on this point, our 
practical concern is with the ascertained and preventible conditions; and to 
these he directs our attention. 

Against the folly of quarantine regulations he is very emphatic, not only 
showing the absurdity of the contagion hypothesis on which they rest, but the 
absurdity of the practice in aggravating the very evil they combat. As he 
says, if there were truth in the contagion hypothesis the track of the medical 
man ‘who attended one patient labouring under a specific epidemic disease 
would be marked by the seizure of the rest of his patients; if it were true of 
cholera and typhus the member of the General Board of Health must have 
fallen by these diseases who from morning till night received inspectors that 
came from places where these epidemics were rife; and if any disease of 
common occurrence really possessed such powers of communication and diffu- 


sion, it is difficult to conceive how it is that the human race has not been long 
since exterminated.” EDITOR. 








